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^  -  EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 

’  THIS  BOOK...  AND  IT'S  FREE 


CANNED  MILK 

F,vaj)orated  and  Conden.sed  milks  take  tlie  sjxitlight 
in  Canco’s  retail  grocery  advertising  during  July. 

Tlie  above  advertisement — one  of  a  monthly 
series  on  leading  canned  foods — is  planned  to 
help  more  than  100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned 
milk.  First,  by  explaining  the  difference  between 
Evaporated  and  Condensed,  and  pointing  out 
their  different  uses.  Second,  by  offering  selling 


suggestions  that  every  grocer  will  find  practical. 

Make  a  point  of  calling  this  and  future  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  your  sales  force.  We 
want  this  series  to  be  useful  to  yon  in  promoting 
sales  of  your  ow  n  brand. 

NOTE;  Next  month’s  advertisement  tvill  feature 
Canned  Baby  Foorls. 

AMERICAN  C  AN 
COMPANY  (i^fea 
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PLUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


WHEN  the  crops  come  in  from 
the  fields  you  want  cans — there 
can  be  no  delay — not  a  minute  lost 
when  your  cannery  is  working.  Heekin 
Cans  are  delivered  from  the  big  fac¬ 
tories  in  Cincinnati  —  when  you  want 
them.  Trained  dispatchers  know 
where  each  car  is  going,  how  it  is  go¬ 
ing  —  and  where  it  is  on  the  road. 
There  are  no  shut-downs  or  disap¬ 
pointments.  You’ll  like  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  once  you’ve  learned  about  Heekin 
Personal  Service.  THE  HEEKIN 
CAN  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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MENTAL 


“TRUTITE" 

ADVANTAGES: 


1.  CONSUMER  CONVENIENCE 

Smooth  edges  insure  safety. 

2.  NO  SPILLAGE— NO  DAMAGE 
TO  CONTENTS 

Full  body  height  before  and  after 
opening. 

3.  STANDARD  ONE  QUARTER 
INCH  TEARING  STRIP 

Maintains  can  strength  —  eliminates 
breakage  in  opening. 

4.  A  TIGHT  RE-CLOSURE 

**Trutite'*  leaves  smooth  edge  for 
friction  closure^  preserving  remaining 
contents  and  giving  container  second¬ 
ary  use  in  home. 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


UTOPIA — The  most  virulent  plague  which  ever 
afflicted  this  country  is  now  raging:  criticism 
of  Washington,  which  means  the  President  and 
Congress.  The  “citizen”  thinks  he  is  not  exercising 
his  full  rights  unless  he  is  finding  fault  with  those 
whom  he  helped  appoint  to  do  the  job,  and  telling  them 
how  to  do  it — and  what.  It  used  to  be  that  this 
patriotic  effort  was  confined  to  hotels  and  newspapers, 
i.  e.,  anyone  could  tell  any  manager  of  any  hotel,  or  any 
publisher  of  any  paper,  how  to  do  the  job  immensely 
better  than  it  was  being  done.  And  now  the  service 
has  switched  to  our  lawmakers  and  governors! 


Naming  the  bug  is  new,  but  the  latter  study — how  to 
prevent  food  poisoning — is  old — Nicholas  Appert 
found  it  more  than  a  century  ago — sterilization  by 
heat — and  today  it  is  called  “canning.”  A  little  more 
progress  on  the  part  of  our  scientists,  and  the  world 
will  be  told  to  eat  only  such  foods  as  have  undergone 
this  sterilization  by  heat — canned  foods  1  It’s  coming  1 

*  *  * 

THOUGHTS  ON  TAXES — The  temptation  to  talk 
taxes  is  almost  irristible,  but  taxes  are  in  everyone’s 
mind  today,  and  will  be  for  months  and  years  to  come. 
Everyone,  more  or  less,  agrees  that  taxes  should  be 
spread  equally,  and  that  if  everyone  paid  his  just  share, 
there  would  be  no  hardship  in  them.  The  “less”  in 
the  above  are  those  who  want  to  avoid  paying  any 
taxes,  and  want  to  shove  the  tax-paying  off  on  others. 


Maybe  it  was  with  this  thought  in  mind,  and  to  bring 
surcease  and  rest  to  the  multitude  of  troubled  souls, 
that  Representative  Chauncy  W.  Reed  (Illinois)  intro¬ 
duced,  on  May  28th,  bill  H.  R.  8250.  Anyway,  if  he 
can  get  it  enacted  into  law,  all  our  troubles  will  be 
over.  Henceforth  let  no  man  say  that  Congress  is  not 
trying  to  help  us  all.  Read  the  preamble  of  H.  R.  8250 : 

“A  BILL 

To  provide  facilities  for  insured  capital  loans  to 
small  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises; 
to  establish  permanent  credit  facilities  for  small 
industries;  to  release  idle  excess  currency  from 
State  and  National  banks  and  divert  the  same  into 
the  channels  of  business;  to  establish  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  small  banks  and  small  industries;  to 
promote  sound  banking  practice ;  to  enable  small 
industries  to  modernize  their  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  buildings ;  to  revive  the  building  trades ; 
to  provide  immediate  employment  for  the  un¬ 
employed;  to  protect  the  industrial  worker  now 
employed;  to  resuscitate  the  capital  goods  indus¬ 
tries  ;  to  encourage  development  of  new  ideas  and 
inventions  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  fuller  life  for 
all ;  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Who  said  nothing  good  ever  came  out  of  Illinois! 

*  *  * 

See  where  a  Dr.  R.  V.  Stone,  Los  Angeles  County 
Health  Department  Rearchist,  has  discovered  the  germ 
which  causes  food  poisoning;  and  the  report  says  the 
drive  will  now  be  made  to  prevent  the  causes  which 
permit  food  poisoning,  and  to  determine  how  to  guard 
against  them. 


There  is  really  only  one  fair  tax  that  would  reach 
everyone,  and  that  is  a  final  retail  tax,  placed  on  the 
ultimate  sale.  The  great  mass  of  people,  of  course, 
will  object  to  that,  especially  if  it  be  made  to  cover  all 
tax  expenses  of  every  kind.  Government,  State  and 
local.  But  not  if  they  stop  to  think.  As  it  is  today  they 
pay  heavier  taxes  than  they  would  under  such  a‘  sales 
tax.  The  bromide  “the  consumer  pays”  is  true,  for 
when  you  tax  the  producer,  or  the  manufacturer,  those 
taxes  are  added  to  the  cost,  further  added  to  by  the 
wholesalers  and  distributors,  and  finally  added  to  by 
the  retailer,  so  that  in  the  end  the  man  who  now 
objects  to  the  final  sales  tax  pays  the  sum  total  of  this 
continued  multiplication.  Under  such  a  sales  tax,  on 
everything,  there  would  be  no  tax  added  into  cost  by 
producer  or  manufacturer,  or  by  other  intermediate 
handlers,  down  to  the  final  consumer.  And  this  would 
not  stop  buying.  Just  the  reverse,  it  would  increase 
buying,  since  prices  would  be  lower ;  increased  buying 
means  increased  production,  hence  more  employment 
and  the  gradual  but  sure  return  to  normalcy.  Remove 
the  burdensome  tax  load  from  railroads  and  freight 
rates  could  be  heavily  cut;  remove  other  tax  burdens 
from  other  of  the  most  used  items,  and  prices  would 
drop  heavily,  and  consequently  move  more  rapidly. 
And  nobody  could  escape  a  share  of  such  a  sales  tax. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  poor  would  be  hit 
hardest,  the  rich  pay  the  least.  The  answer  to  that 
is  given  above — they  would  not  pay  as  much  as  they 
are  paying  now;  for,  do  the  poor  spend  more  money 
than  the  rich?  Of  course  not.  The  same  is  true  re¬ 
garding  that  great  backbone  of  the  nation,  the  great 
middle  class,  greater  than  the  poor  and  the  rich  com- 
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bined :  their  burdens  would  be  lightened.  For  it  would 
not  require  a  heavy  sales  tax,  when  everything  sold  is 
included,  to  pay  the  amount  needed,  especially  if  some 
needed  corrections  were  made,  and  we  refer  to  a  heavy 
cut  in  our  political  expenses.  These  have  grown 
beyond  all  reason,  and  they  must  be  reduced.  That  is 
the  greatest  task  the  country  faces :  to  oust  the  heavy 
surplus  of  politicians,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
undertakings  the  politicians  have  set  up  to  furnish 
jobs.  It  is  a  Herculean  task,  we  know.  In  fact,  how 
are  we  ever  to  balance  the  budget  as  long  as  the  poli¬ 
ticians  control  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the  spending  of 
them? 

There  is  something  for  all  of  you  to  think  about. 

The  next  Gordian  Knot  is  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  money  lenders.  How  much 
difference  in  your  taxes  would  it  mean  if  money  had 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Government  and  interest  paid 
to  the  Government,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  borrowing  every  dollar  it  spends,  and  paying  out 
interest  to  individuals  ?  Read  that  again ;  don’t  pass  it 
by  quickly.  Turn  it  under  your  tongue,  and  we 
promise  the  more  you  chew  it,  the  more  you  will  find 
in  it.  Nice  racket:  to  compel  the  Government  to  pay 
interest,  as  well  as  every  individual  to  pay  tribute  and 
interest  to  the  racketeers.  And  you  are  to  blame, 
because  you  permit  it. 

And  further — any  tax  on  efficiency  is  a  wrong  and 
very  foolish  tax ;  yet  that  is  what  this  “soak  the  rich” 
proposal  means.  As  it  is  the  rich  pay  85  per  cent  of 
the  taxes.  Is  that  good  democracy?  Is  it  sane  to 
penalize  success?  Besides,  as  already  pointed  out, 
when  you  soak  any  class  or  product  the  cost  is  added 
to  the  product  or  to  means  by  which  they  gain  the 
wealth,  and  the  poor  and  all  of  us  pay  just  that  much 
more. 

The  tax  on  inheritance  is  barbaric,  unjust,  immoral, 
and  can  be  justified  on  no  basis  of  honesty.  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  very  laws  they  are  trying  to  enact, 
the  so-called  Social  laws:  old-age  pensions,  etc.  If  a 
man  stores  up  for  his  posterity,  and  the  Government 
confiscates  it,  why  store  up? 

The  general  sales  tax,  on  the  other  hand,  would  get 
at  that  great  class  of  tax-dodgers,  those  who  put  their 
wealth  in  tax-free  securities. 

If  action  is  not  promptly  taken  on  this  tax  question, 
you  may  find  yourself  taxed  out  of  existence,  just  as 
real  estate  is  today.  It  is  a  most  vital  question  to 
everyone  of  you,  and  that  is  why  it  is  here  touched 
upon.  But  how  can  the  public  be  aroused?  How  can 
the  tax-gatherers  and  squanderers  be  controlled?  The 
politicians  have  set  up  Tax  Associations,  on  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  protecting  the  public  but  in  fact  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  Can  you  continue  to  pay  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  taxes 

The  only  way  “out”  on  this  question,  as  we  see  it 
is  to  compel  every  man  or  woman  to  shoulder  his  or 
her  full  share  of  the  burden.  That  is  democracy! 

RIGHT! — “The  food  broker  is  fighting  to  have  un¬ 
fair  price  discriminations  abolished  by  law  or  by  agree¬ 
ment,  by  either  or  both.  He  is  NOT  FIGHTING  MEN 
OR  ORGANIZATIONS.  He  is  fighting  the  evil  in 
whatever  house  he  finds  it.  He  will  encourage  all 
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honorable  men  to  join  him  in  the  fight  and  he  will  lend 
aid  and  encouragement  to  all  honorable  men  who  are 
making  the  same  fight.” — President  Scott.  National 
Food  Brokers  Association. 

MALAYAN  PINEAPPLE  CANNERS  FORM 

CENTRAL  SELLING  COMBINE 

EPORTS  received  in  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  from  represntatives  of 
the  American  Government  in  Singapore  announce 
the  formation  of  a  central  selling  agency  for  canned 
pineapple  in  Malaya,  it  was  announced. 

Members  of  the  trade  in  Malaya  feel  that  this  mar¬ 
keting  organization  has  more  chance  for  success  than 
had  the  one  which  was  attempted  in  1926,  it  was  stated. 
All  of  the  canners  in  Malaya  have  joined  this  agency. 
Representatives  of  the  various  companies  meet  each 
day  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  day’s  price. 

As  a  measure  to  force  adherence  to  the  combine,  a 
tax  is  levied  on  each  canner  based  on  his  volume  of 
production.  If  the  canners  conform  to  the  agreement 
this  tax,  at  certain  periods,  will  be  distributed  as 
dividends.  If  the  agreement  is  not  adhered  to  the  tax 
is  liable  to  forfeiture,  reports  state. 

In  1934  the  average  price  for  Malayan  pineapple, 
golden  grades,  ex  factory,  was  S$3.10  per  case.  At  the 
end  of  February,  1935,  the  average  has  increased  to 
S$3.45  per  case  of  forty-eight  IV2  pound  cans. 

The  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  has  compiled  from  trade  reports 
a  sixteen-page  pamphlet  on  the  Malayan  pineapple  in¬ 
dustry  covering  in  detail  all  phases  relating  to  the 
growing,  canning  and  marketing  of  the  product.  Copies 
are  available  at  10  cents  each  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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A  study  on 

Labeling  oF  Certain  Canned  Foods 


The  need  for  improvement  in  the  information  now 
given  on  labels  of  canned  products  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  Homemakers  Section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Home  Economics  Association  through  their 
experience  in  buying  and  has  been  emphasized  through 
studies  of  price  and  quality  carried  on  over  a  number 
of  years.  This  group  is  composed  of  college4rained 
women  whose  interests  are  now  in  their  homes.  They 
have  no  connection  with  any  outside  business  or  pro¬ 
fession. 

Their  attention  was  again  attracted  to  labeling  last 
fall  when  two  plans  for  improving  the  information  on 
labels  were  proposed — one  by  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  canning  industry  and  the  other  by  the  NRA 
Administrator  in  charge  of  the  Canning  Industry  Code 
and  his  advisers.  There  is  disagreement  in  these  two 
plans  on  the  terms  to  be  used  to  describe  the  quality 
of  the  product.  On  certain  other  information  the  two 
plans  are  in  agreement. 

The  plan  of  the  committee  of  the  industry  proposes 
to  describe  each  quality  factor  on  the  label  in  terms 
such  as  have  been  tentatively  named.  For  example, 
in  describing  texture  of  cream-style  corn  the  following 
terms  are  used:  “Not  tender,”  “Firm,  not  tough,” 
“Medium  tender,”  and  “Very  tender.”  Only  those  fac¬ 
tors  which  can  be  accurately  measured  and  defined  are 
to  be  described.  Such  a  plan  they  feel  would  facilitate 
enforcement  through  legal  action. 

The  plan  advocated  by  the  government  code  advisers 
provides  for  the  use  of  definite  quality  grades  such  as 
have  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  under  the  Farm  Products  Grading  Author¬ 
ity.  To  determine  a  grade,  each  factor  affecting  qual¬ 
ity,  such  as  uniformity  of  color,  size  and  symmetry, 
texture,  absence  of  defects,  maturity,  etc.,  is  evaluated 
numerically  on  the  basis  of  100.  The  factors  are  addi¬ 
tive.  The  total  score  indicates  the  grade,  except  that 
most  factors  are  of  such  importance  that  each  may,  in 
itself,  lower  the  grade  below  that  indicated  by  the 
numerical  score.  The  grades  fall  into  four  or  more 
classifications  and  are  designated  by  a  single  term,  such 
as  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  are  equivalent  respectively  to 
Fancy,  Choice,  Standard,  and  Substandard.  To  en- 


By  the  Homemakers  Section, 

District  of  Columbia  Home  Economics  Association 
June  5,  1935 

force  grade  labeling,  some  government  advisers  advo¬ 
cate  the  use  of  the  Canadian  “Held”  system,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  placing  a  “Held”  tag  on  goods  improperly 
labeled  until  the  labels  are  corrected  or  the  grade  on 
the  label  is  found  to  be  correct.  Court  action  is  not 
required  if  the  provisions  of  the  “Held”  system  are 
adhered  to.  Such  a  system  would  call  for  special  fed¬ 
eral  legislation. 

Advocates  of  both  plans  have  recognized  the  need 
for  additional  factual  information  other  than  a  quality 
declaration.  Statements  of  type  of  fruit  or  vegetable, 
of  the  style  of  pack  (whole,  halves,  sliced,  pieces, 
cream,  vacuum,  etc.),  of  the  quantity  in  number  where 
the  product  is  packed  whole  or  in  halves,  of  the  density 
of  the  syrup,  of  the  added  seasoning,  etc.,  have  been 
suggested  to  describe  further  the  contents  of  the  can. 

Using  these  two  plans  as  a  basis,  this  group  of  wo¬ 
men  has  attempted  to  determine  what  information  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  labels  on  canned  foods  would  be  most 
helpful  as  a  guide  in  buying.  They  purchased  on  the 
open  market  representative  brands  of  eight  canned 
products,  a  total  of  68  cans.  The  labels  were  scanned 
for  pertinent  information.  The  specifications  for 
grades  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  were  studied  and  applied  to  the  contents  in  an 
effort  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  factors  which 
determine  quality.  The  tentative  descriptions  for  can¬ 
ned  foods,  as  given  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labeling  to  the  Administrator  for  Industrial 
Recovery,  September  26,  1934,  were  studied  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  same  way.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies, 
the  homemakers  group  prepared  two  types  of  sample 
labels — one  using  the  proposed  descriptive  labeling  and 
the  other  using  grade  labeling. 

From  the  studies  made  the  group  concluded  that  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  house¬ 
wife  because:  (1)  the  quality  of  the  product  could  not 
be  told  readily;  (2)  the  label  must  be  read  through, 
which  a  busy  housewife  may  be  unwilling  to  do ;  (3) 
the  many  terms  required  to  describe  each  quality  fac¬ 
tor  would  doubtless  confuse  the  housewife;  (4)  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  interpret  the 
description  in  terms  of  the  quality  desired. 
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The  group  further  concluded  that  quality  designa¬ 
tion  by  grade  is  the  most  satisfactory  plan  by  which 
a  consumer  can  buy  canned  foods.  The  use  of  A,  B, 
and  C  in  preference  to  Fancy,  Choice,  and  Standard 
was  also  recommended  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  these  words  in  logical  order 
outside  of  the  canning  industry.  The  three  classifica¬ 
tions  of  grades  with  one  grade  below  standard  are  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  in  number  for  all  household  purposes. 
Additional  factual  information,  such  as  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  canning  industry  and  the  United 
States  Code  Administrator  is  desired  to  supplement 
quality  declarations. 

The  arrangement  and  division  of  the  information  on 
the  labels  which  is  being  recommended  was  determined 
by  its  relative  importance.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  front  panel,  the  side  of  the  can  usually  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  customer,  show  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  for  all  products:  the  brand  name,  the  grade  in 
letters  of  a  size  easily  read  from  a  distance,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  picture  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  the  net 
contents.  It  is  recommended  that  the  side  panel,  a 
strip  to  the  right  of  the  front  panel,  show  the  name  and 
address  of  the  canner  or  distributor  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  information  for  each  product  as  is  outlined  in 
the  information  table.  The  back  panel  may  repeat  the 
information  on  the  front  panel  or  have  such  optional 
but  interesting  information  as  follows :  where  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  grown,  the  use  to  which  it  is  best  suited,  recipes, 
names  of  the  other  products  canned  under  the  same 
brand,  etc.  The  illustrations  on  a  following  page  make 
the  proposed  arrangement  clear.  The  table  also  shows 
the  quality  factors  which  the  homemakers  groups 
recommend  be  covered  by  the  grades  for  each  of  these 
products.  These  factors  can  be  measured  and  defined. 
In  addition  to  the  factors  mentioned,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  grade  guarantee  a  minimum  drained  weight 
for  practically  all  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

^ ' 

•  4  ^ 

We  recognize  that  flavor  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  quality  of  canned  foods ;  however,  we 
also  recognize  that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  to  make  an  enforceable  provision  for 
flavor.  We  have,  therefore,  omitted  this  factor  in  our 
proposal  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
grades.  Furthermore,  we  are  convinced  that  for  some 
products  the  requirement  for  grading  flavor  becomes 
relatively  unimportant  if  the  variety  or  type  and  grade 
of  the  product  is  indicated  in  the  label. 

While  this  group  of  women  has  not  concerned  itself 
particularly  with  how  the  proposed  plans  of  grading 
and  labeling  for  canned  products  in  the  United  States 
should  be  accomplished,  it  does  feel  that  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  enforcement  full  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  industry  and 
of  consumers  and  that  of  necessity  the  government 
would  have  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  enforcing 
and  upholding  of  a  uniform  system. 


INFORMATION  TABLE 


Canned 

Product 

Information  on  the 
side  panel  of  the 
label* 

Quality  factors  cov¬ 
ered  by  grade 

Corn 

Color — yellow  or  white. 
Style  of  pack — ^whole, 
cream,  or  vacuum. 

If  cream — consistency. 

If  added,  what  season¬ 
ing. 

Cream  style — color, 
absence  of  de- 
f  e  c  t  s  —  consist¬ 
ency,  tenderness, 
and  maturity. 

Whole  grain  style — 
color,  clearness  of 
liquor,  absence  of 
defects,  maturity. 

Lima  Beans 

Color. 

Size — by  sieve  number; 
or  small,  medium, 
large;  or  picture  of 
approximate  size. 

If  added,  what  season¬ 
ing. 

Clearness  of  liquor. 
Uniformity  of  size 
and  color. 

Absence  of  defects. 
Maturity. 

Peaches  and 
pears 

Color. 

Style  of  pack — whole, 
halves,  slices,  pieces 
— pitted  or  unpitted 
peeled  or  unpeeled. 

Number  of  whole  or 
halves. 

Degree  of  syrup — pie, 
light,  medium,  heavy, 
or  in  water. 

If  added,  what  season¬ 
ing. 

Uniformity  of  size 
and  symmetry. 
Uniformity  of  color. 
Absence  of  defects. 
Character  of  fruit. 

Peas 

Color. 

Size  of  pea — by  sieve 
number,  or  picture 
of  approximate  size, 
or  ungraded  for  size. 

If  added,  what  season¬ 
ing. 

Clearness  of  liquor. 
Absence  of  defects. 
Uniformity  of  size 
and  color. 

Tenderness  and  ma¬ 
turity. 

Stringless  or 
wax  beans 

Color  —  green  or  yel¬ 
low. 

Style  of  pack — whole, 
cut. 

Size  of  bean  and  pod — 
by  gauge  number  or 
picture  of  approxi¬ 
mate  size. 

If  added,  what  season¬ 
ing. 

Clearness  of  liquor. 
Uniformity  of  color, 
absence  of  defects. 
Maturity. 

Tomatoes 

Style  of  pack — whole 
or  pieces. 

If  whole,  approximate 
number. 

If  added,  what  season¬ 
ing. 

Percentage  of  whole 
tomatoes. 

Solidity. 

Color. 

Absence  of  defects. 

Tomato  juice 

1 

Color. 

If  added,  what  season¬ 
ing. 

Color. 

Consistency. 

Absence  of  defects. 

Minimum  density  of 
solids. 

Minimum  mold, 
yeast,  and  bac¬ 
terial  count. 

*  In  addition,  the  name  and  address  of  the  canner  or  distributor  should  be 

given. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUN  EE 


WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


THE  BOOK 
you  NEED  » 

A 

COMPLETE 

COURSE 

IN 

CANNING 

Reduced  Price  $5.00— Postage  Prepaid 

For  Sale  by  all  Supply  Houses,  Dealers,  etc. 
Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


6x9  inches— Bound  in  Leatherette 
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LABELS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  HOMEMAKERS  CROUP 


Front  Panel  Side  Panel 

Back  Panel 

Grade  Label  for  Peaches 

HOMEMAKER 


Grade 


Quality 


Fancy 


Picture 

of 

Peaches 


Yellow 

7  to  10  halves 
Medium  Syrup 


Optional 

Information 

1.  These  peaches 
are  grown  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

2.  Homemaker 
also  cans  whole 
sliced  Freestone 
peaches  and  cling 
peaches. 


FREESTONE  PEACHES 

Net  Contents  1  lb. 
14  oz. 


Homemaker 
Packing  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


3.  Delicious 
served  chilled  for 
dessert. 


Grade  Label  for  Beans 


HOMEMAKER 

Optional 

Information 

Grade 

Quality 

Green 

Whole 

Medium 

1.  These  beans 
were  grown  in 
New  York  State. 

Choice 

Salt  added 

2.  Homemaker 
also  cans  yellow 

Picture 

of 

Beans 

wax  beans,  red 
kidney  beans, 
and  lima  beans. 

3.  These  beans 

Refugee 

can  be  used  for 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Homemaker 

salads  and  with 

Net  Contents  1  lb. 

Packing  Co. 

butter  for  a  veg¬ 

4  oz. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

etable. 

FOR  COMPARISON  OF  GRADE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELS 
Grade  Label  for  Corn 


HOMEMAKER 


Grade 


■  Quality 


Standard 


White 

Cream  Style 
Thin  pack 
Added  salt 


Optional 

Information 


Picture 

of 

Corn 


EVERGREEN  CORN  Homemaker 

Net  Contents  1  lb.  Packing  Co. 

4  oz.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Descriptive  Label  for  Corn 


HOMEMAKER 

Picture 

of 

Corn 

EVERGREEN  CORN 

Net  Contents  1  lb. 
4  oz. 


White 

Cream  Style 
Thin  pack 
Added  salt 


Homemaker 
Packing  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


This  corn  is 

1.  Firm,  not 
tough. 

2.  Reasonably 
free  from  dark 
kernels,  cob, 
husk,  or  silk. 

3.  Slightly  sweet. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  UNRELATED 
TO  LABELING 

Peaches  and  pears  are  packed  in  syrup  too  heavy  to 
be  satisfactory  for  ordinary  household  uses. 

Freestone  peaches  would  be  much  preferred  in  flavor 
and  texture  to  the  clingstone  type.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  will  be  canned  more  abundantly  in  the  future. 

For  general  use  the  B  and  C  grades  of  certain  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  prices  adjusted  accordingly,  would  serve  the 
family  better  than  A  grades  and  would  be  in  greater 
demand. 

The  guarantee  of  a  minimum  drained  weight  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 

The  containers  for  tomato  and  other  juices  show  a 
needless  variation  in  size  and  shape. 

Three  grades.  A,  B,  and  C,  are  recommended  in  place 
of  present  A  and  C  for  tomato  juice. 

The  can  No.  303  fits  snugly  into  a  No.  2  can.  Its 
capacity  is  one  pound  and  one  ounce — three  ounces  less 
than  the  capacity  of  a  No.  2.  It  is,  therefore,  consid¬ 
ered  deceptive  in  size  for  the  consumer  who  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  net  contents. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  canner  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  distributor  would  be  helpful  in  many  in¬ 
stances  as  an  indicator  of  some  characteristics,  particu¬ 
larly  flavor,  which  may  be  expected  of  the  product. 

REFERENCES  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

1.  Adequate  Labeling,  by  Paul  S.  Willis.  Reprinted 
by  National  Canners  Association. 

2.  An  address  of  Armin  W.  Riley  before  the  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocery  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  January  14,  1935. 

3.  Grade  Labeling  of  Canned  Foods.  A  report  made 
by  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board  to  Division  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Armin  W.  Riley,  December  21,  1934. 

4.  Grades  and  Specifications  for  New  York  Canned 
Fruits.  Adopted  by  the  Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners. 

5.  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Labeling  to  the 
Administrator  for  Industrial  Recovery,  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1934. 

6.  Plain  Facts,  Plain  Labeling.  National  Canners 
Association. 

7.  Specifications  for  California  Canned  Fruits.  Can¬ 
ners’  League  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

8.  Specifications  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Adopted  by  the  Northwest  Canners’  Association, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

9.  The  Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act.  Acts,  Orders 
and  Regulations  No.  25  (Revised  1933)  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Canada. 

10.  United  States  Standards  for  Grades.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Bureaus  of  Home 

Economics  and  Agricultural  Economics,  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose 

cooperation  greatly  facilitated  these  studies. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

WALLACE  M.  ALEXANDER,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  whose  interests  include  canned  pine¬ 
apple,  was  a  recent  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 

HONG  KONG  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  packing  Chinese  Bean  Sprouts  in 
addition  to  their  quality  line  of  Chinese  food  products. 

IDAHO  POTATO  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  plan 
to  pack  potatoes  this  year. 

THE  FRUIT  CANNING  PLANT  of  the  Tulare 
Packing  Company,  Tulare,  California,  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $150,000. 

NATIONAL  DOG  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION,  has  established  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  indentity,  standards  of  biological  value  and 
labeling  and  advertising  requirements  for  commercial 
dog  food.  To  assure  the  integrity  of  commercial  dog 
food  and  its  sale  the  Scientific  Council  for  the  dog 
food  industry  has  been  formed,  with  Dr.  George  L. 
Cowgill  of  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry 
at  Yale  University,  as  Chairman,  to  assist  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  enforcement  of  the  standards  set. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

HAND-PACK  FILLER 


Fills  Tomatoes,  Kraut,  String  Beans, 
Fruit,  Berries,  Pickles,  Cocoanut,  Chunky 
Meats,  Etc. 

This  semi-automatic,  all-purpose  filler 
is  used  extensively  by  packers  of  high 
quality  tomatoes,  and  by  general  line 
canners  for  a  great  variety  of  products. 


STOCKTON  FRUIT  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  will  open 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  in  the  Graham  Brothers 
truck  plant  on  Cherokee  Lane,  Stockton,  Calif. 

J.  H.  KERRICK  heads  a  group,  that  have  incorpo-  * 
rated  the  Green  River  Cooperative  Canning  Company 
at  Calhoun,  Kentucky. 


FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  IN  CANNED  FOODS 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 

TOO  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods.  While  a  great  many  claims 
of  finding  foreign  matter  in  canned  foods  is  a 
“RACKET”  the  fact  remains  that  occasionally  there 
does  turn  up  a  can  with  foreign  matter  in  it. 

Unquestionably  empty  cans  should  be  cleaned  with 
strong  jets  of  steam  just  prior  to  filling.  (Or  better 
still,  run  through  a  Can  Washing  Machine,  Editor.) 
Most  canners  run  their  cans  in  chutes  to  filling  tables 
or  filling  machines.  It  is  very  easy  to  arrange  for  a 
steam  pipe  to  run  parallel  with  the  chute  and  have  a 
two  or  three  foot  length  of  the  pipe  perforated  in  such 
manner  as  will  allow  jets  of  steam  to  enter  the  cans 
as  they  pass  by. 

At  this  point  the  can  should  be  tilted  so  that  the 
water  formed  by  condensation  of  the  steam  will 
readily  drain  out  of  the  can.  The  tilting  of  the  cans 
will  also  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  any  foreign  substance 
that  may  have  gotten  in  the  cans.  We  are  sure  that 
such  handling  of  this  situation  will  serve  a  double 
purpose  in  that  it  will  add  to  the  sanitation  and  lessen 
the  chances  for  complaints. 

A  good  steaming  out  of  the  empty  cans  will  also 
leave  a  better  impression  on  visitors  and  go  a  long 
ways  toward  making  canned  foods  more  popular. 


Tomato  canners  find  that  with  it  they  can 
put  up  extra  standard  and  near  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  that  will  bring  a  substantial  premium. 

And  with  its  beautiful,  shiny,  spotless, 
stainless-steel  top  it  is  a  splendid  show 
machine  in  any  cannery  line. 

Mail  in  the  coupon  today  for  full  parti¬ 
culars  and  your  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  the  complete  Sprague- 
Sells  line  of  equipment  for  canning  all 
food  products. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SEND 


FOR 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopaston,  Illinois 

Without  obligation  send  me  full  details  of 
your  Hand  Pack  Filler  and  General  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  200. 

Same. . . . . . 


Firm- 


Address.. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

ENON,  ARK.,  July  4,  1935 — About  75  per  cent  set. 
Looking  pretty  fair. 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  July  3,  1935— Acreage  115 
per  cent.  Condition  at  present  is  100  per  cent  for 
early  setting  and  80  per  cent  of  normal  for  late  set¬ 
ting.  Most  fields  spotted  on  early  planting  account  of 
bugs  and  disease. 

HARRINGTON,  DEL.,  July  6,  1935— Should  start 
packing  early  tomatoes  on  August  1st.  Insect  damage 
and  poor  stand  in  general.  Estimate  that  only  half 
of  our  100  acres  will  produce  normal  yields. 

PLANT  CITY,  FLA.,  July  7,  1935 — Pack  all  over. 
Did  not  get  but  60  per  cent  of  expected  yield  due  to 
dry  weather.  Local  market  consumed  all  that  was 
packed.  Find  all  wholesalers  stock  this  section  low 
due  to  heavy  consumer  demand.  Prices  bound  to  ad¬ 
vance  for  next  90  days. 

EATON,  IND.,  July  8,  1935 — Have  had  excessive 
rains  the  past  30  days.  Prospects  above  normal. 

WINAMAC,  IND.,  July  9,  1935 — Prospects  look 
good;  much  better  than  last  year,  but  could  stand 
some  warm  weather.  It  has  rained  about  every  day 
for  a  month,  which  is  hindering  the  cultivation. 

GRANDVIEW,  IOWA,  July  8,  1935— Acreage  is 
300  per  cent  greater  in  this  county  than  last  year  and 
the  condition  is  about  80  per  cent. 

NEWARK,  MD.,  July  8,  1935 — Looks  like  normal 
pack,  if  we  have  normal  weather  from  now  on. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  7,  1935— Acreage  fully  100 
per  cent.  Acreage  well  set,  but  it  has  been  so  wet 
could  not  cultivate  properly.  Crop  is  yet  to  be  made, 
but  we  expect  plenty  of  tomatoes  to  can. 

SPOKANE,  MO.,  July  6,  1935 — Acreage  above  nor¬ 
mal.  Too  much  rain.  About  half  a  crop  on  acreage  set. 

NORTH  GIRARD,  PA.,  July  8,  1935— Planted  late 
but  growing  conditions  are  excellent  now  and  if 
weather  conditions  remain  favorable,  a  normal  crop 
will  be  harvested. 

CORN 

ONARGA,  ILL.,  July  8,  1935 — Crop  is  about  2 
weeks  late  and  some  of  it  is  weedy,  and  some  of  the 
early  stands  are  thin.  At  the  present  time  prospects 
are  for  a  90  per  cent  normal  crop. 


GILMAN,  IOWA,  July  8,  1935— Sweet:  About  85 
per  cent.  We  have  had  too  much  rain.  Many  fields 
have  been  so  wet  they  could  not  be  cultivated  and  on 
hill  sides  considerable  seed  washed  out. 

GRANDVIEW,  IOWA,  July  8,  1935— Sweet:  Acre¬ 
age  has  been  reduced  to  zero. 

PEAS 

NEWARK,  MD.,  July  8,  1935— Pack  over. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  July  8,  1935— Just 
started  packing  Alaskas.  Crop  has  been  materially 
reduced  by  infestation  of  the  aphid  and  is  being 
further  reduced  by  too  much  rain.  Quality  is  very 
tender  and  sweet,  but  the  peas  are  off  color.  Sweets 
remain  doubtful.  Some  fields  are  completely  lost  from 
aphid,  others  are  Hadly  hurt  with  too  much  water.  We 
would  hesitate  to  give  the  sweets  more  than  50  per 
cent  with  favorable  weather. 

BEANS 

HARRINGTON,  DEL.,  July  6,  1935— Stringless : 
Average  crop  less  than  one  ton  per  acre.  Acreage  re¬ 
duced  50  per  cent.  Will  not  pack  over  5,000  cases  No. 
2  cans. 

WINAMAC,  IND.,  July  9,  1935— Green:  Below 
normal  but  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Early  plant¬ 
ings  have  very  poor  stand  on  account  of  poor  germi¬ 
nation  and  cut  worms.  Have  had  some  good  growing 
weather  the  last  week  and  will  start  packing  about 
the  15th  of  this  month. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  July  8,  1935— Stringless :  Last 
plantings  just  completed.  First  plantings  up  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  doing  well. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  7,  1935 — Green:  Crop  and 
acreage  about  normal.  It  is  so  wet  could  not  properly 
cultivate.  Crop  will  soon  be  over. 

SPOKANE,  MO.,  July  6,  1935— Acreage  normal. 
Crop  short  but  quality  good. 

FRUIT 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.,  July  3,  1935— Cherries: 
Sweet  and  sour  crop  in  the  12  commercial  states  is 
about  9  per  cent  larger  than  the  crop  of  1934,  6  per 
cent  larger  than  the  crop  of  1933,  and  15  per  cent 
larger  than  the  average  production  for  the  five  year 
period  1928-1935.  The  sweet  crop  in  the  lower  Yakima 
Valley  of  Washington  was  damaged  by  frosts;  a  fair 
crop  is  reported  in  other  districts  and  in  California. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Pickins  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
of  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stantbury, 

Prmt. -Treat.  Vice-Prea. 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


ROBINS  SANITARY  SCALDER 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 
(For  Bulk  Salt) 
Podettal  Model  Shown 
Also  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


f 

ROBINS  RETORT 


IT  IS  HARD  TO  FIND 

the  necessary  time  to  check  your  fire 
insurance  -  daily  -  durins  your  busy 
cannins  season. 

Let  us  sussest  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the 

RIGHT 

AMOUNT  OF 
PROTECTION 

EVERY  DAY 

OF  YOUR 

PACK 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Pi  EDMONT  Label  COM  panV 


NC OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


“Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  mimufacture’ 
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CUSTOMERS  or  OUTLETS? 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


WEBSTER  defines  “Outlet,”  N.  “A  market  for 
the  sale  of  any  goods.”  “Customer,”  N.  “One 
who  buys  goods  for  current  needs.” 

Out  in  the  Middle  West  there  is  a  canner  whose  bal¬ 
ance  sheets,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  the  envy  of  all 
his  brother  canners.  Honored  by  his  fellow  canners, 
his  brands  are  not  unknown  for  some  distance  from 
his  plants.  Still,  they  are  best  known  in  markets 
nearby,  then  as  the  distance  away  from  them  increases, 
you  find  his  distribution  lessening.  A  sermon  might 
be  preached  from  these  simple  facts.  Lesson  after 
lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  careful  consideration  of 
his  company  policies  as  he  has  developed  them. 

Find  me  a  “Price”  canner  today  working  here  and 
there  for  volume  sales,  never  mind  the  brokerage  rep¬ 
resentation  sending  in  the  order,  do  not  quibble  if  the 
price  offered  is  a  little  below  the  market,  if  it  is  large 
enough  and  from  a  customer  known  to  be  financially 
responsible  and  away  goes  the  shipment !  Is  this  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  stabilizing  the  canning  industry? 

Years  ago  buyers  were  able  to  pick  line  after  line  of 
canned  vegetables  of  quality  and  establishment.  If 
one  did  not  wish  to  buy  from  New  York  State  they 
might  go  further  west  and  secure  their  requirements 
in  Ohio  or  Michigan.  Then  mid-western  canners 
started  putting  up  complete  lines  of  canned  vegetables 
and  the  distribution  of  a  canners  line  was  a  matter  to 
be  considered  as  an  every  day  occurrence.  Offering  ones 
customers  corn  put  up  by  one  canner,  peas  from  an¬ 
other  factory,  fruits  from  still  another  and  so  on  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Now  all  is 
changed!  Try  and  find  a  string  of  wholesale  grocers 
spread  across  a  state  of  any  size,  all  offering  their 
trade  a  line  of  canned  foods  under  a  single  packers 
label.  You  can  count  on  your  fingers  and  toes  the  job¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States  who  are  doing  a  wholehearted 
job  at  this.  But  you  will  see  jobber  after  jobber  sell¬ 
ing  almost  a  whole  line  in  1935  and  another  almost 
complete  line  next  season. 

The  canner  first  referred  to  has  built  a  business  and 
retained  it.  To  him  a  customer  is  a  customer,  some 
one  who  buys  his  current  needs,  accepts  the  canners 
recommendations  concerning  any  additions  to  the  line, 
believes  in  the  factory  and  its  policies.  To  the  average 
canner  today,  a  customer  is  only  an  outlet  for  some 
goods  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  moment  and  that’s  all. 
Customers  require  cultivation,  you  must  get  acquainted 
with  them,  know  something  of  their  families  and  home 
life  if  possible  and  the  buyer  is  your  friend  who  knows 


the  holes  along  Big  Muddy  where  the  croppies  are  bit¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  you  call  on  him.  An  outlet  is  a 
buyer  who  is  but  little  interested  in  your  hobbies  and 
likes  and  dislikes  because  you  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  his.  The  firm  for  which  he  works  pays 
their  bills  promptly  when  due,  they  use  a  lot  of  stuff 
during  a  year  and  can  always  be  depended  on  to  snap 
at  goods  offered  a  shade  below  what  the  market  war¬ 
rants. 

What  are  you  doing?  Are  you  selling  a  lot  of  cus¬ 
tomers  or  a  number  of  outlets?  Leave  Webster  out  of 
it  for  a  minute,  what  is  a  customer  anyway?  Why, 
he’s  the  fellow  who  has  taken  delivery  on  his  peas 
bought  for  fall  shipment  or  when  packed  and  never 
whimpered  because  canners  in  their  anxiety  to  unload 
excess  packs  are  offering  peas  at  prices  our  “customer” 
can  not  meet  without  a  decided  loss  in  profits.  Your 
customer  is  the  fellow  who  provides  the  back  log  of 
future  orders  you  always  like  to  have  when  you  are 
talking  matters  over  with  your  banker  while  you  are 
arranging  for  a  loan  with  which  to  meet  payrolls  and 
pay  for  supplies  before  your  first  shipments  after  can¬ 
ning  are  delivered  and  paid  for.  An  outlet  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  whom  you  sell  twenty  thousand  cases  of  goods 
today  because  you  really  need  the  business  and  shade 
a  wee  mite  in  order  to  cinch  it.  You  may  sell  him 
again  in  sixty  days  or  it  may  be  six  months  or  more 
before  your  plant  sends  a  shipment  to  him.  Your 
business  and  mine  needs  more  customers  and  fewer 
outlets ! 

How  do  you  make  customers  out  of  “Outlets?” 

It  has  often  been  said  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  and  this  matter  of  developing  “outlets”  into 
“customers”  is  not  something  to  be  learned  from  books 
nor  is  the  accomplishment  of  this  much  within  the 
reach  of  only  the  favored  few.  You  and  you  and  you 
who  read  this  article  may  have  many  more  customers 
this  season  than  you  had  in  1934  if  you  will  only  culti¬ 
vate  them,  provided  of  course  you  want  them. 

The  other  day  the  field  representative  of  a  large 
canner  passed  by  the  desk  of  an  executive  doing  what 
he  can  toward  making  effective  the  advertising  of  a 
co-operative  group.  The  gentleman  in  question  said, 
“You’re  the  guy  I’ll  have  to  call  down  right  after  I’ve 
seen  the  boss”  and  passed  on.  He  spent  almost  an 
hour  with  the  boss  who  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
placing  of  advertising  on  the  products  he  supplies  his 
co-operative  group  and  simply  said  in  passing,  “I’ve 
settled  everything  with  the  Boss”  and  this  only  after 
questioning  by  my  friend.  This  representative  com¬ 
pany  will  soon  have  an  outlet  in  this  case  and  will 
lose  a  customer. 

A  large  coast  packer  let  out  recently  a  retail  man  in 
a  market  where  the  canner  needs  friends  like  a  baby 
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KOOK- 

MORE 

KOILS 


Reduce  Cooking  Time  25%  1o  50%  .  . 

Evaporate  60%  in  13  minutes 

In  tests  run  by  canners  and  in  day-by-day  plant 
production  Kook-More  Koils  have  shown  that  they  re¬ 
duce  cooking  time  of  competitive  equipment  by 
25%  to  50%  or  more.  Its  superiority  is  proved  by 

PERFORMANCE. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  not  equalled  by  any  other 
available  coil  in  speedy  efficiency  and  quality  of 
product  produced.  Any  sort  of  test  with  other  coils, 
made  under  identical  conditions,  will  prove  exactly 
what  has  been  and  is  being  demonstrated  in  hundreds 
of  canning  plants-KOOK-MORE  KOIL  SUPERI¬ 
ORITY. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MODERNIZE 

NEW -WAY 
LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C— 1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C"1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M— H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co..  San  Francisco,  Seattle  &  L-os  Angelas.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.I-England. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^Aianufaciurers  of  (Packers  Sanilarif  Gam 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY, 

Tuckers  of  Tkillips  Delicious  Qualiitf  Canned  ^oods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  V.  S.  A. 
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needs  its  mother.  The  employee  in  question  was  well 
liked  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  was  let  out  without 
explanation  and  as  far  as  any  one  might  judge,  with¬ 
out  reason  except  that  payrolls  needed  to  be  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  man  accustomed  to  all 
the  best  things  in  life  who  through  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  acting  as  salesmanager  of  a  small  co¬ 
operative  group  of  canners.  He  never  claimed  to  be 
a  salesman  and  probably  never  will  become  one.  His 
President  says,  “Bill  never  brings  in  many  orders  after 
he  returns  from  a  trip  to  our  customers  but  after  his 
visits  a  lot  of  orders  come  in  from  the  territory  he  has 
covered.”  You  see,  this  man  visits  customers  as  they 
should  be  visited,  he  does  not  rush  from  one  outlet  to 
another  intent  solely  on  building  up  a  large  tonnage 
of  business.  As  long  as  a  customer  may  buy  from 
whom  he  chooses,  we  can’t  be  too  particular  in  insist¬ 
ing  that  our  representatives  develop  customers  by 
every  legitimate  means.  If  there  are  employees  about 
who  may  have  something  to  say  for  or  against  our 
product  after  we  are  gone,  we  need  to  be  as  decent 
to  them  as  we  are  to  the  man  who  actually  signs  on  the 
dotted  line. 

About  four  times  a  year  a  traveling  salesmanager 
for  a  large  national  advertiser  visits  all  the  distribu¬ 
tors  for  his  company.  He  never  sells  a  great  deal  but 
he  certainly  gets  around  fo  see  everyone  in  the  place. 
He  has  a  wonderful  fund  of  information  concerning 
his  company’s  plans  for  advertising  the  current  pack 
and  he  explains  these  in  detail  to  all  who  will  listen. 
He  also  knows  much  about  what  others  are  doing  along 
advertising  lines  followed  by  those  whom  he  contacts 
and  he  is  liberal  with  this  information.  Not  as  a  tale 
bearer  of  the  small  and  petty  things  in  the  business 
but  instead  as  the  bearer  of  tidings  recounting  how 
well  others  are  doing  a  job  of  advertising  in  like  fields. 
He  is  developing  customers. 

Since  we  are  not  to  be  “Policed”  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  this  season,  not  even  by  members  of  the  trade, 
we  will  get  back  to  first  principles  some  day  and  really 
begin  to  do  a  job  of  selling  ourselves  to  our  trade. 
We’ll  tire  of  skimming  along  on  the  crest  of  the  free 
selling  wave  and  determine  to  get  a  profit  on  what  we 
sell  even  if  we  do  not  clear  our  warehouses  as  rapidly 
as  we  do  when  we  follow  the  age  old  policy  of  getting 
the  order  with  or  without  profit. 

Of  course,  quality  in  the  pack  will  do  a  lot  toward 
tying  our  buyers  to  our  output  but  you  have  heard  so 
much  of  this  need  for  quality  from  this  publication 
I  will  not  dwell  on  that  feature  in  the  building  of  a 
loyal,  aggressive  customers  list.  Start  with  quality, 
fairly  priced,  and  determine  to  persuade  your  buyers 
to  think  first  of  you  and  your  pack  whenever  they  are 
in  the  market.  If  you  are  going  to  help  them  sell  your 
line  by  means  of  advertising  schedules,  tell  them  so 
and  at  length.  Tell  everyone  in  the  organization  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  goods.  Keep 
away  from  the  question  of  price  alone,  sell  customers, 
not  outlets!  Because  you  sell  sixty  per  cent  or  more 
of  your  output  to  buyers  for  private  labels,  do  not  be¬ 
come  discouraged,  more  and  more  syndicate  buyers  are 
beginning  to  look  to  the  friendly  packer  first  when  they 
are  in  the  market. 


OPPOSE  GOVERNMENT  CANNERIES 

ESOLUTION — At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Ozark  Canners  Association  convened  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Springfield, 
Missouri,  on  July  2,  1935: 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  unanimous  belief  and  under¬ 
standing  of  our  members  that  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  is  building  and  planning  to 
operate  a  considerable  number  of  canning  plants  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  employment  and  canning  foods 
for  relief  purposes, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Ozark  Canners  Association,  composed  of  canners  from 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  do  seriously  object  to  the  Government  entering 
into  the  canning  business  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  A  survey  of  Government  statistics  on  canning 
plants  and  acreage  in  the  United  States  shows  that 
both  are  already  in  excess  of  consumption  require¬ 
ments. 

(2)  Such  plants  of  the  type  and  construction  now 
being  made  assure  permanent  competition  in  an 
already  overcrowded  field. 

(3)  That  the  Canning  Industry  at  present  and  in 
the  future  must,  through  taxation,  help  pay  for  its 
own  competition  of  this  form. 

(4)  That  every  case  of  canned  food  packed  by  the 
Government  must  and  does  replace  a  case  of  com¬ 
mercially  canned  food. 

(5)  That  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needy 
with  food,  commercial  canners  already  established  can 
furnish  canned  foods  at  considerably  less  expense  than 
the  Government  can  pack  its  own  products. 

(6)  That  where  it  is  the  intention  to  furnish  em¬ 
ployment  to  unemployed,  this  aid  is  largely  discounted 
by  the  reaction  upon  employes  of  the  commercial 
canners. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED :  That  the  following 
representatives  in  Congress  and  the  United  States 
Senate  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  and 
that  each  be  urged  by  the  membership  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  carefully  consider  this  serious  problem  with 
which  we  are  confronted  and  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  bring  about  the  discontinuance  of  Govern¬ 
ment-operated  canning  plants : 

Hon.  Hattie  W.  Caraway,  U.  S.  Senator,  Arkansas; 
Hon.  C.  A.  Fuller,  Congressman,  Arkansas ;  Hon.  Wm. 
J.  Driver,  Congressman,  Arkansas;  Hon.  John  E. 
Miller,  Congressman,  Arkansas;  Hon.  Ben  Cravens, 
Congressman,  Arkansas ;  Hon.  Bennett  C.  Clark,  U.  S. 
Senator,  Missouri ;  Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman,  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor,  Missouri;  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Nelson,  Congressman, 
Missouri ;  Hon.  Reuben  T.  Wood,  Congressman, 
Missouri;  Hon.  Dewey  Short,  Congressman,  Missouri; 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Duncan,  Congressman,  Missouri; 
Hon.  Thos.  P.  Gore,  U.  S.  Senator,  Oklahoma;  Hon. 
Wesley  Disney,  Congressman,  Oklahoma;  Hon.  Jack 
Nichols,  Congressman,  Oklahoma;  Hon.  Wilbur  Cart¬ 
wright,  Congressman,  Oklahoma;  Hon.  Joe  T.  Robin¬ 
son,  U.  S.  Senator,  Arkansas. 

OZARK  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION. 
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Inter-Association  Strife 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


The  long-smouldering  feeling  between  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  and  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  burst  into  dame  this  week,  with  a  lengthy 
blast  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  U.  S.,  against  the 
policies  pursued  by  the  other  jobbers’  group. 

Speaking  on  the  status  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  to  outlaw 
unfair  trade  practices,  drawn  by  counsel  for  U.  S.  W.  G.  A.,  Mr, 
McLaurin  says: 

“The  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has 
not  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  bill  nor  have  they  offered  any 
constructive  legislation  for  achieving  these  purposes.  That 
association  is  discouraging  and  arguing  against  the  whole  idea 
of  new  regulations  of  trade  practices  by  the  Federal  law. 
According  to  a  news  article  in  the  June  28  issue  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  it  has  instructed  its  president,  T.  B. 
Terry,  to  engage  its  activity  ‘to  center  interest  upon  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  State  statutes  that  would  prohibit  a  retail  distributor 
from  selling  items  below  his  purchase  price  or  replacement  cost, 
within  sixty  days,  whichever  is  lower,  plus  his  average  cost  of 
doing  business,  with  necessary  exemptions,  and  particularly  an 
exemption  giving  all  the  right  to  meet  a  competitor’s  low  but 
legal  price.’ 

“What  use,  may  we  ask,  are  State  laws  to  the  independent 
retail  distributor  which  would  prohibit  him  from  selling  items 
below  his  purchase  or  replacement  cost,  whichever  is  lower, 
plus  his  average  cost  of  doing  business,  if  that  independent 
merchant  is  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  from  his  sources 
of  supply  because  of  discrimination  of  various  kinds  in  favor 
of  the  chains?  The  fact  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  meet 
certain  lower  prices  of  chains,  brought  about  by  these  unfair 
discriminations,  would  be  a  right,  ironical  because  of  its 
emptiness. 

“Predatory  and  destructive  price  cutting  ought  to  be  stopped 
in  every  way  possible  by  State  and  National  legislation.  But 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  remedy  this  evil  at  its  source  and  not 
undertake  to  remedy  the  evil  by  merely  controlling  the  results 
of  the  evil.  The  source  of  the  evil  is  predatory  and  destructive 
mass  buying  in  interstate  commerce,  not  intrastate  commerce. 
If  this  is  stopped,  predatory  and  destructive  price  cutting  will 
be  practically  eliminated. 

“We  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  National-American  that 
it  cease  its  attempt  to  take  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  on 
a  snipe  hunt  all  around  the  map,  leaving  them  to  hold  merely 
the  bag  of  a  futile  State  law  which  tells  them  at  what  price 
they  shall  sell,  when  their  crying  need  is  a  fair  price  at  which 
they  may  buy,  and  equal  opportunity  to  buy  at  that  price. 

“In  urging  its  State  law  snipe  hunt  and  discouraging  Federal 
control  of  trade  practices,  the  National-American  through  its 
president,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  says:  ‘If  this 
bill  (the  Robinson-Patman  bill)  is  enacted  into  law  you  will 
find  that  the  corporate  chains,  will  be  able  to  buy  nationally 
advertised  brands  of  merchandise  at  a  saving  of  from  15  to  25 
l)er  cent  less  than  you  and  I  will  be  able  to  buy  it  because  the 
selling  cost  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  ...  If  this  becomes 
a  law  the  buyers  of  these  corporate  chains  are  going  to  sharpen 
their  pencils  and  really  start  chiseling.’ 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Bill  as  it  now  stands  does  permit 
diiferences  in  price  which  make  only  allowances  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  sale.  This  provision  is  already  in  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  nearly 
21  years,  and  yet  the  National-American  says  that  if  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  continued  in  a  revision  of  Section  2,  the  corporate 
chains  will  really  begin  chiseling,  as  if  they  have  not  had  this 
same  opportunity  for  21  years.  What  does  Mr.  Terry  think 
real  chiseling  is? 


“Those  who  talk  of  differences  in  cost  of  15  to  25  per  cent  in 
selling  to  chains  are  talking  bookkeeping  Sifferences,  not  real 
differences.  The  bill  does  not  permit  such  differences  to  be 
translated  into  price  differentials.  It  reserves  this  privilege  only 
to  actual  differences  in  cost  ‘resulting  from  the  different  methods 
or  quantities  in  which  such  commodities  are  to  such  purchasers 
(i.  e.,  to  the  purchasers  immediately  involved  in  the  discrimina¬ 
tions)  sold  and  delivered.’  When  a  chain  places  a  main  office 
order  with  a  manufacturer,  that  manufacturer  does  not  save  a 
pro  rata  part  of  his  selling  organization  costs  and  overhead, 
even  though  the  chain  does  not  use  them  in  that  particular  order. 
It  may  save  some  salesman’s  traveling  expenses,  or  perhaps 
even  some  temporary  salesmen’s  salaries,  but  if  so  those  are 
the  only  kind  of  savings  that  may  be  reflected  in  quantity  price 
differentials. 

“Yet  the  National-American  calls  this  a  loophole,  and  makes 
much  of  it  as  an  apparent  weakness  in  the  bill.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  a  weakness  is  open  to  argument,  but  in  any  case  we 
have  suggested  to  Congressman  Patman  an  amendment  which 
will  strengthen  still  further  its  protection  of  the  independent 
grocer.  This  amendment  provides  that  no  price  differential 
may  be  granted  on  account  of  differences  in  quantities  greater 
than  carload  lots. 

“We  would  ask  the  National-American  if  that  closes  the  door 
sufficiently  and  if  it  will  support  that  amendment  or  does  it 
wish  to  ‘soft  pedal’  this  amendment  also,  as  it  has  indicated  a 
willingness  to  ‘soft  pedal’  on  chain  store  tax  legislation. 

“We  would  point  out  that  the  bill  forbids  ‘brokerage’  to  be 
paid  to  any  person  or  concern  under  the  direct  or  indirect  control 
of  the  buyer.  We  would  ask  the  National-American  Association 
if  it  does  not  believe  with  us  that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
independent  wholesale  and  retail  grocer,  or  if  it  desires  to  ‘soft 
pedal’  this  also? 

“We  would  point  out,  also,  that  this  bill  contains  provisions 
designed  to  eliminate  abuses  connected  with  the  payment  of 
advertising  allowances  and  for  sales  promotion  services.  We 
ask  the  National-American  if  it  does  not  believe  with  us  that 
this  provision  is  in  the  interests  of  the  independent  wholesale 
and  retail  grocer,  and  if  so,  will  it  support  it,  or  will  it  also 
‘soft  pedal’? 

“The  three  abuses  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  is  designed 
to  correct  are  unfair  quantity  discounts,  brokerage  paid  to  the 
buyer  and  pseudo-advertising  allowances.  We  ask  if  the 
National-American  wishes  these  abuses  stopped  or  if  its  entente 
cordiale  on  ‘many  problems  ...  of  mutual  interest’  with  the 
Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  Inc.,  is  so  close  that 
it  must  ‘soft  pedal’  all  Federal  legislation  designed  to  eliminate 
these  abuses,  and  if  this  ‘soft  pedal’  is  not  now  appearing  as 
the  suggestion  that  the  retail  distributor  be  prevented  by  State 
laws  from  selling  below  his  invoice  or  replacemnet  cost?’’ 

After  considerable  additional  comment,  Mr.  McLaurin  says: 
“Here  at  a  critical  moment  we  find  a  wholesale  grocers’  associa¬ 
tion  attempting  to  destroy  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill.  We  urge 
in  this  public  manner  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  to  desist  from  these  efforts  or  else  openly  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  alliance  and  sympathy  with  the  corporate  chains  of 
the  country  and  thus  clarify  to  the  independent  wholesale 
grocers  of  the  nation  these  opposing  attitudes  of  two  associations 
of  wholesale  grocers.  The  obligation  of  the  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  to  the  independent  food  distributor 
is  clear.  We  are  under  no  obligation,  financial  or  otherwise,  to 
the  corporate  chains.  The  cleavage  between  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  United  States 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


I 


FOR  SALE —  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  ket¬ 
tles,  $150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in 
canning  machinery.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,”  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Corn  Washer;  Fig.  503 
Sprague-Sells  General  Catalogue  No.  200.  Price 
$100.00.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Little  Giant  Bailing  Press . $25.00 


1  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No. 

V913M  with  1  H.  P.  motor  attached . $95.00 

1  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No. 

931 M  belt  driven  . $65.00 

1  Century  Motor,  A-C  current  3  H.  P . $30.00 


All  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lewiston,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One  300  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 
and  one  100  gallon.  Have  been  run  at  100  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure,  no  patches.  $225  for  the  pair.  Also  one  M.  &  S. 
Four  Pocket  Filler  for  No.  2  cans,  ready  to  run,  $75. 
Address  Box  A-2055  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 2V-i-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WANTED — One  10  ft.  Bucket  Corn  Elevator  com¬ 
plete.  State  price  and  condition.  Address  Box  A-2056 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  Plants.  Extra  fine  lot  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch 
and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Also  fine  Mar- 
globe  Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seeds.  Plenty  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Stone  also.  Can  ship  by  express  or  deliver 
by  truck.  Write,  phone  or  wire  for  samples  and 
prices.  Shipping  capacity  over  half  million  daily.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Mary¬ 
land  on  tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2035  care 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has 
had  wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excel¬ 
lent  mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis.  Address 
Box  B-2022  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  pre¬ 
serve  cook.  Address  Box  B-2025  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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A  WONDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 


Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country's  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for 
prompt  and  efficient  handling: 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L.  C.  L.  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  Liberal  Loans  on  stored  merchandise. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Full  information  upon  request. 


THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 


SCRANTON 


219  Vine  Street 


PENNSYLVANIA 


For  thoroughly  washed  whole 
grain  corn,  without  loss  of 
Flavor/  use  the  Rod  Whole 
Grain  Corn  Washer. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald- 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


VfiyERSIp-^ 

BASKETS  ^^OtfGTION  shipment 


inUIO  FIEll  lUNPEIS 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
TODAY 


RIVERSIDE  MFC.  CO. 
|h  Murfreceboro, 

Li.  N.C. 


^Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BAl-TlMORE,MD. 
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FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc, 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


July  15, 1935 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Too  Early  to  Estimate  Flood  Damage  to  Canning  Crops  in  New 
York  State  and  Maryland — ^The  Pea  Situation  in  Wisconsin — 
Crop  Producers  Demanding  High  Prices,  Why  Not 
the  Canners? 

Nature  on  rampage — The  week  has  been 
filled  with  alarms  for  the  industry.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  floods  in  New  York  State,  covering 
much  of  the  canning  crop  regions,  have  undoubtedly 
brought  heavy  losses  to  these  crops,  but  despite  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  reliable  reports  this  has  not  been  possible. 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  reliably  gauge  the  damage. 
Following  on  the  heels  of  this,  the  region  which  felt 
the  effects  of  the  flood,  that  is  the  Susquehanna  region 
and  its  tributaries  through  which  the  heavy  waters 
found  their  way  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  visited 
by  two  cloudbursts.  Upper  Harford  County,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  Cecil  County  in  Maryland — that  county  made 
famous  by  Albert  Radebaugh  and  his  record  tomato 
growing — was  added  to  the  flood  damage  and  possible 
canning  crop  damage.  Here  again  we  must  wait  the 
passing  of  the  water  before  being  able  to  estimate  what 
damage  has  been  done  canning  crops.  The  unusual¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  thing — excessive  rains  in  July  when 
normally  crops  suffer  from  drought,  and  great  heat — 
should  be  carefully  noted.  Just  another  peculiar  sea¬ 
son,  warning  canners  to  go  carefully  about  selling 
packs  “hoped  to  be  made.”  Heat  is  now  beginning  in 
real  earnest,  but  it  is  late,  and,  if  we  are  to  get  a 
normal  supply,  it  may  come  too  severely  at  the  dan¬ 
gerous  time  for  crops ;  and  since  the  normal  water 
supply  has  been  received,  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
dry  the  balance  of  the  crop  growing  season.  That  is 
the  sort  of  reasoning  old  Dame  Nature  likes  to  con¬ 
tradict;  but  that  is  the  result  of  studying  experience 
and  taking  experience  as  a  guide. 

Meantime  the  pea  scare  seems  to  be  growing  less. 
Secretary  Harvey  Burr  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  has  just  issued  (July  9th)  a  summary  of 
conditions  in  that  State,  which  will  be  received  with 
a  lot  of  interest.  He  said: 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  9,  1935. 

“The  packing  of  Alaska  peas  has  progressed  to  a  point 
where  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  first  plantings  of  Alaskas  started  off  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  from  60  to  75  cases  per  acre.  Two  or  three 
extremely  warm  days  last  week  together  with  heavy  local 


showers  delayed  the  harvesting  of  many  fields  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  crop  began  to  pile  up  badly.  The  yield  nat¬ 
urally  increased,  due  to  advanced  maturity,  until  an  aver¬ 
age  of  approximately  100  cases  per  acre  was  finally  reached. 
The  extremely  heavy  vine  growth  has  taxed  the  viner 
capacity  of  every  plant  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  run 
long  hours  everywhere  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  crop. 

There  have  been  some  complaints  about  rotten  vines  and 
I  have  examined  a  few  samples  in  which  this  condition  has 
produced  an  undesirable  flavor  in  the  finished  product. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that  the  average  quality 
of  the  Alaska  pack  thus  far  is  somewhat  above  the  average 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  more  nearly  approaches 
the  typical  and  characteristic  Wisconsin  quality  on  this 
variety. 

As  each  canner  approaches  the  tail  end  of  his  Alaska 
pack,  he  is  finding  the  yield  per  acre  dropping  off  severely. 
This  decline  in  yield  is  caused  by  aphid  damage,  heavy 
vines  with  no  pods,  and  generally  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  growing  season  on  these  late  plantings. 

With  sweets,  it  is  quite  a  different  picture.  The  aphids 
are  disappearing  rapidly  in  many  fields  but  the  damage 
has  been  widespread  and  serious.  The  great  majority  of 
these  badly  damaged  fields  can  not  possibly  recover  and 
produce  anything  in  the  way  of  a  crop  worth  harvesting. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fields  of  sweets  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  that  seem  to  be  coming  through  with  a  fairly  normal 
growth.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  any  accurate 
estimate  of  the  acreage  that  will  be  abandoned,  the  acre¬ 
age  that  may  be  finally  harvested  and  the  acreage  that  may 
come  through  with  something  like  a  normal  crop. 

The  best  estimate  I  can  make  after  personally  visiting 
many  hundreds  of  fields  and  checking  with  nearly  every 
canning  company  in  the  state,  operating  on  peas,  is  that 
the  total  pack  in  Wisconsin  will  finally  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  one-half  and  eight  million  cases  with  a 
possibility  of  its  exceeding  eight  million  cases  somewhat 
and  also  the  very  definite  possibility  of  its  dropping  down 
to  six  and  one-half  million,  depending  upon  the  final  out¬ 
come  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Reports  from  practically  all  other  pea  canning  districts 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  final  total  pack  of  peas 
for  1935  will  fall  somewhere  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
million  cases.  Here,  again,  it  may  run  somewhat  over 
twenty  million  and  it  may  fall  below  the  eighteen  million, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  outcome  in  the  later  districts. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  there  will  be  no  great  surplus 
of  this  commodity  this  year.  The  spot  market  should  be¬ 
come  active  in  a  few  days  as  soon  as  the  truth  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  I  believe  firmly  that  this  spot  market  should 
start  off  at  approximately  the  same  levels  as  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  “future”  contracts.  There  certainly  is  no 
reason  for  anyone  crowding  this  market  or  attempting  to 
force  a  sale  at  cut  prices.  There  will  not  be  a  surplus  of 
standard  peas  and  no  one  should  be  alarmed  about  the 
rumors  and  gossip  about  this  grade. 

Credit  facilities  are  in  much  better  shape  than  they  have 
been  in  years  past  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  no  one  in 
Wisconsin,  at  least,  will  be  forced  to  sell  a  single  case  until 
ho  is  absolutely  ready  to  do  so  at  fair  prices. 

Dusting  operations  on  aphid  infested  fields  have  been 
fairly  successful,,  although  the  acreage  actually  dusted  is 
very,  very  small.” 
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THE  MARKET — Everyone  agrees  that  buying  is 
somewhat  better  than  it  has  been,  but  still  remains 
below  what  sellers,  at  least,  would  like  to  see  it.  The 
trade  is  watching  crop  conditions  and  probability  of 
packs  very  carefully,  and  professes  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  canned  foods  in  any  event.  Can’t 
blame  them  for  so  speaking,  but  the  advice  given  by 
Mr.  Burr  as  to  a  supply  of  20,000,000  cases  of  peas — 
if  it  amounts  to  that — will  not  be  more  than  needed 
by  the  market  is  worth  serious  thought.  Keep  in  mind 
that  all  packs  are  coming  upon  cleaned  up  stocks  of 
spots,  or  more  nearly  cleaned  up  than  ever  before. 

Price  changes  in  this  market  are  small  and  of  little" 
or  no  consequence,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to 
the  market  page. 

Fruit  canners  on  the  Coast  are  facing  very  high 
price  demands  from  the  growers,  and  they  are  doing 
well  to  resist  them.  The  canners  have  held  the  bag 
long  enough  for  the  never-satisfied  fruit  growers. 
They  cannot  afford  to  put  such  high  priced  fruit  in 
cans. 

The  salmon  canners  are  facing  somewhat  the  same 
conditions,  the  fishermen  asking  unreasonable  prices 
for  their  catches.  The  packs  of  salmon  will  be  light 
in  consequence. 

The  grapefruit  canners  have  advanced  prices,  as 
their  stocks  are  cleaning  down. 

There  is  evident  interest  in  the  prices  of  black¬ 
berries.  The  Ozark  canners,  who  usually  go  in  heavily 
for  this  product,  quote  2s  at  80c  to  85c  in  water ;  10s 
at  $3.50  to  $3.75.  And  while  out  there,  note  that 
tomato  canners  are  not  quoting  future  2s  under  67i/jc. 
That  will  spike  some  rumors. 

Our  crop  report  column  gives  you  a  fine  picture  of 
events  in  the  field.  Keep  posted;  keep  your  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  sell  your  goods  as  on  a  market  of 
scarcity,  for  such  it  is. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Pea  Scare  Dieing  Down  —  Grapefruit  Advances  —  Tomatoes 
Fairly  Stiff — No  Interest  in  Corn — Low  Salmon  Pack  Holds 
Interest — Some  New  Peach  Prices — Pineapple  Stronger — 
Opening  Prices  on  Figs. 

New  York,  July  11,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Interest  in  the  pending  AAA 
amendments  appears  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  market,  and  has  succeeded  in  push¬ 
ing  into  the  background,  temporarily  at  least,  the  usual 
concern  in  new  pack  developments.  The  entire  industry 
has  apparently  lined  up  behind  the  canners  in  support 
of  the  latter’s  fight  against  the  excessive  control  over 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  proposed  by  the  New 
Dealers,  and  an  immediate  court  test  to  determine  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  control  looms  in  the  event  that 
the  amendments  go  through. 


Marketwise,  the  new  pack  pea  situation  is  coming  in 
for  some  attention,  tomatoes  are  attracting  more  in¬ 
terest,  and  an  advance  in  canned  grapefruit  prices  by 
one  prominent  packer  apparently  presages  a  general 
upward  move  on  that  item. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  scare  engendered  by  last 
week’s  bullish  news  from  the  pea  packing  sections  of 
Wisconsin  has  died  down  somewhat,  and  buyers  are 
again  exhibiting  some  bearishness  with  respect  to  the 
outlook  for  new  pack  canned  vegetables,  and  are  hold¬ 
ing  off  the  market.  New  pack  canned  fruits,  however, 
are  another  proposition  entirely,  and  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  buying  is  being  done  with  the  outlook  indicating 
a  moderately  active  buying  movement  on  both  spots 
and  new  packs  over  the  balance  of  the  summer  months. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  packers  are  talking  short  deliv¬ 
eries  on  their  future  contracts  for  1935  peas,  as  a 
result  of  crop  damage,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
any  material  shortage  against  future  contracts  will 
develop.  While  the  Wisconsin  pack  will  not  come  up 
to  earlier  expectations,  it  appears  probable  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  peas  to  go  ’round,  as  other  canning 
sections  are  reporting  good  packs.  Southern  packers 
are  quoting  standard  4s  Alaskas  at  70  cents,  with 
standard  3  sieve  at  80  cents.  The  No.  1  sieve  at  $1.25 
is  coming  in  for  a  little  interest,  although  relatively 
little  buying  of  the  top  grade  southern  product  has 
been  reported  locally  as  yet. 

TOMATOES — A  fairly  stiff  tone  pervades  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  southern  pack  of  the  more  popular  table  sizes, 
and  Is  are  holding  steady  at  52 Va  cents  and  2s  at  85 
cents,  with  2^)^  offered  at  $1.05  and  3s  at  $1.00.  Buy¬ 
ing  has  continued  light  with  distributors  inclined  to 
hold  pff  until  1935  pack  becomes  available  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  at  the  lower  price  range  quoted  on 
futures.  Whether  spots  will  move  down  to  the  level 
of  futures,  or  futures  will  move  up  and  meet  spots  half 
way  depends  entirely  upon  the  canners.  A  show  of 
strength  on  the  packers’  part,  however,  would  appar¬ 
ently  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  and  would  take  some 
of  the  canners  out  of  the  ranks  of  philanthropists  and 
put  them  back  with  the  business  men  of  the  industry. 
No  important  developments  are  noted  in  the  California 
tomato  market,  where  prices  remain  steady. 

CORN — With  the  consuming  market  just  beginning 
to  feel  the  full  effects  of  the  competition  of  the  fresh 
product,  interest  in  canned  corn  on  the  part  of  the 
distributing  trade  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  activity  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill  on  both  spots  and  futures.  No 
price  changes  are  reported. 

SALMON — The  absolute  ban  on  salmon  canning  in 
Bristol  Bay  this  year  has  been  lifted,  according  to 
McGovern  &  McGovern  of  Seattle,  who  last  week  in¬ 
formed  the  trade :  “Bureau  Fisheries  advised  us  Bristol 
Bay  opens  July  4  upon  instructions  from  Secretary 
Roper.  In  southern  peninsula  district,  no  official 
Government  pack  reports  since  June  15,  but  all  canners 
in  that  district  insist  red  run  far  below  normal.  In 
final  analysis,  we  feel  Bristol  Bay  opening  will  add 
only  insignificant  quantity  to  red  pack  and  packers 
will  wait  final  outcome  before  naming  firm  price  on 
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new  pack  red  tails.  The  Kodiak  district  is  running 
about  75  per  cent  of  last  year  on  reds,  but  is  doing  a 
little  better  than  last  year  on  pinks.  Packing  in 
southeastern  Alaska  has  not  yet  started,  but  this  dis- 
rict  produces  principally  pinks  and  chums.  The  acute 
shortage  in  reds  will  undoubtedly  run  the  market  up 
on  tails  to  well  above  $2.00  and  naturally  other  grades 
such  as  ocean-caught  cohoes  will  advance  in  sympathy 
with  reds.”  There  has  been  a  fair  movement  of 
salmon  on  spot,  and  prices  are  well  held  on  all  grades. 

TUNA — Domestic-pack  tuna  is  apparently  staging 
a  comeback,  judging  from  reports  from  the  coast, 
which  indicate  that  sales  for  the  first  half  of  1935  ran 
some  40  per  cent  over  those  for  the  comparable  period 
a  year  ago.  Carryover  stocks  in  packers’  hands  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  yellowfin,  but  the  new  packing  season  is 
under  way  and  striped  and  bluefin  will  be  available  in 
fair  volume  shortly.  A  small  pack  of  bonita  is  looked 
for  this  season. 

GRAPEFRUIT  HIGHER — Recent  reports  of  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  market  for  canned  grapefruit  culminated 
during  the  week  in  a  general  advance  on  both  grape¬ 
fruit  and  grapefruit  juice  by  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  bringing  the  grapefruit  market  up  to  $1.15 
on  No.  2s  and  60  cents  for  the  buffet  size,  with  juice 
advanced  to  90  cents  for  2s  and  60  cents  for  buffet. 
Other  canners  are  expected  to  follow  this  action. 

PEACHES — Independent  packers  this  week  con¬ 
tinued  to  offer  new  pack  California  cling  peaches  at 
$1.30  for  standard  2V2S,  $1.40  for  choice  2V2S,  $4.50  for 
standard  10s  and  $4.80  for  choice  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.,  but 
the  major  packers  were  not  yet  out  with  their  price 
schedules  for  the  1935  pack.  The  quotations  put  out 
by  the  independents  were  regarded  as  being  in  the 
nature  of  trial  balloons,  and  buyers  were  holding  off. 
Uncertainty  still  surrounds  the  cost  situation  on  the 
new  pack  in  California. 

PINEAPPLE — With  the  remainder  of  the  canned 
fruit  line  showing  a  steady  strengthening  tendency, 
canned  pineapple  has  come  in  for  more  buying  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  jobbers,  and  distributors  generally 
are  well  stocked  on  this  item.  Coast  holdings  are  not 
excessive,  and  with  the  market  under  the  control  of  the 
stronger  interests,  a  steady  price  basis  is  looked  for. 

FIG  PRICES  NAMED — Opening  prices  on  1935 
pack  California  canned  figs  were  named  during  the 
week  on  the  basis  of  $1.25  for  fancy  Is,  $1.65  for  2s, 
and  .$2.00  to  $2.15  for  21/2S,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  fruit.  Choice  is  quoted  at  $1.15  for  Is,  $1.55  for 
2s,  and  $1.90  to  $2.05  for  New  pack  10s  are 

quoted  at  $6.75  to  $7.25  for  fancy,  according  to  fruit 
size,  and  $6.25  to  $6.75  for  fancy. 


UC/INNING^  MACHINERy 

Sktgle  out  or^  Complete  Canning  nant" 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ''The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Easy — Wisconsin  Pea  Situation — Flood  Reports  Have 
No  Effect  on  Market — B.  A.  Railton  Dead 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  12,  1935. 

The  weather — a  few  summer-like  days  have 
prevailed  since  the  last  report.  Heavy  cloud¬ 
bursts,  however,  have  occurred  in  various  sections 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Farmers  have  had  difficulty 
to  keep  up  with  proper  cultivation  work. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  canned  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  is  somewhat  easy.  Peas,  tomatoes  and  green  beans 
all  rule  at  lower  levels  than  that  of  a  month  ago.  Corn 
remains  stationary.  California  fruits  are  in  the  be¬ 
tween  hay  and  grass  period.  Everyone  waiting  for 
new  prices  on  the  1935  packing  of  peaches  and  these 
should  be  coming  out  from  the  Coast  in  the  immediate 
future. 

PEAS — Interest  continues  in  this  item.  Northern 
Illinois  canners  have  finished  their  Alaska  run  and  are 
now  on  Sweets,  which  part  of  their  crop  is  turning  out 
much  poorer  in  tonnage  than  the  early.  Indiana  canners 
are  all  through.  Wisconsin  is  underway  in  goodly  form 
now  except  in  the  Northerly  section.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  Wisconsin  will  come  through  with  75 
per  cent  normal  yield  of  Alaskas  and  50  per  cent  normal 
yield  of  Sweets.  There  are,  however,  some  authorities 
who  claim  that  Alaskas  will  be  100  per  cent  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  than  that,  but  there  is  little  difference  in 
opinion  as  regards  Sweets.  No  one  figures  better  than 
50  per  cent  of  a  Sweet  pack  and  some  go  as  low  as  25 
per  cent. 

Some  little  support  is  given  the  market,  but  in  a 
general  way,  buying  is  in  narrow  lines.  The  trade  are 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  their  future  contracts.  They 
want  to  know  just  what  will  be  delivered  and  as 
Sweets  are  likely  to  be  short,  there  might  have  to  be 
some  switching  done,  i.  e.,  buyers  taking  Alaskas  in 
lieu  of  possible  shortage  in  Sweets,  etc. 

No.  2  tin  standard  early  June  peas  are  available  at 
85  cents  f.  0.  b.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  points  with  some 
off-quality  lots  in  Indiana  at  80  cents. 

It  looks  as  if  Fancy  No.  3  Alaskas  are  likely  to  be 
scarce.  Fancy  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  will  be 
in  ample  supply.  Orders  for  special  sizes  like  No.  10 
tins  and  No.  1  tins  has  been  the  feature  of  the  past 
week’s  trading. 

TOMATOES — South  Carolina  and  Texas  canners 
have  quoted  No.  2  tin  standard  new  pack  tomatoes  at 
70  to  721/2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  their  factories.  Freight  rates 
average  around  16  cents  per  dozen  to  Chicago.  Several 
cars  have  been  sold  in  this  market. 

No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes  from  Indiana  are  avail¬ 
able  at  $1.25,  delivered.  A  few  canners  in  the  Hoosier 
State  held  onto  their  spots  just  a  little  longer  than 
they  should  and  are  now  trying  to  clean  up  at  the 
$1.25  delivered  basis. 

There  is  little  or  no  interest  in  futures.  Quite  a  few 
complaints,  however,  reach  this  market  on  account  of 
too  much  wet  weather  in  Indiana,  a  considerable  por- 
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tion  of  the  tomato  acreage  under  water,  etc.,  but 
arousing  no  particular  comment  here. 

CORN — The  few  hot  days  of  the  past  week  enable 
the  coming  corn  crop  to  “step  up”  some  and  optimism 
is  now  being  expressed.  The  market  is  quiet  and  little 
or  no  business  on  1935  packing  is  being  recorded. 

Spot  corn  is  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  with  every 
day  a  few  orders  booked  at  95  cents  a  dozen  for  No.  2 
tin  standard. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  The  low  prices 
emanating  from  the  East  for  No.  2  standard  cut  green 
beans  has  made  some  of  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
canners  sit  up  and  take  notice.  With  Maryland  new 
pack  good  cut  green  beans  available  at  about  70  cents 
delivered  Chicago,  it  comes  hard  with  the  Middle- 
Western  bean  canner  whose  cost  is  more  than  that. 
Very  little  business  passing,  however,  even  at  this  low 
level.  One  or  two  cleanup  lots  of  No.  10  tin  cut  wax 
beans  were  sold  at  $3.50  delivered  Chicago  the  past 
few  days. 

BLACK  RASPBERRIES — Southwestern  Michigan 
canners  report  paying  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  fruit. 
This  section  is  a  very  large  producer  of  the  item. 
Quotations  have  been  named  by  several  of  the  leading 
factors  on  the  basis  of : 

No.  2  black  raspberries  20  degree  at  $1.25 
No.  2  black  raspberries  40  degree  at  $1.35 
No.  10  black  raspberries  40  degree  at  $4.75 
COLUMBIAN  RED  RASPBERRIES — A  fair  demand 
rules  on  this  berry,  shipment  from  New  York  State 
where  new  goods  are  quoted: 

No.  2  Columbian  red  raspberries  20  deg.  at  $1.30 
No.  2  Columbian  red  raspberries  40  deg.  at  $1.40 
No.  10  Columbian  red  raspberries  (Water)  at  $5.50 
ONIONS — Several  canners  in  the  past  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  have  packed  onions.  The  general 
understanding  is  that  it's  a  difficult  item  to  properly 
sterilize  and  carry.  Now  comes  a  broker  who  reports 
that  an  onion  has  been  developed  that  is  not  only  odor¬ 
less  but  which  will  leave  no  taint  on  the  breath.  Some 
enterprising  canner  ought  to  get  hold  of  such  a  product 
and  feature  it. 

THE  PATMAN  BILL — It  seems  that  Senator  Robin¬ 
son  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  similar  to  that 
which  Congressman  Patman  introduced  in  the  House 
and  about  which  considerable  data  has  appeared  in  the 
trade  press  of  late.  This  legislation  should  be  enacted. 
Every  right-thinking  canner  should  get  behind  it  and 
do  his  bit.  As  someone  expressed  it,  to  oppose  such  a 
measure  is  like  saying  to  Congress  and  to  all  your 
trade:  “You  mustn’t  pass  a  law  nor  should  we  have  a 
law  which  prevents  me  from  gaining  unfair  advantages 
over  my  competitors.” 

THE  DEMISE  OF  B.  A.  RAILTON— B.  A.,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called  by  those  long  associated  with  him, 
died  on  Sunday,  July  7th,  after  a  lingering  illness  of 
two  years  or  more.  He  was  the  President  and  the 
originator  of  B.  A.  Railton  Co.,  one  of  our  large  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  here,  catering  particularly  to  the  restau¬ 
rant  and  institutional  trade.  B.  A.  was  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man,  a  good  merchant  and  a  fair  trader.  The  business 
will  be  continued  under  the  leadership  of  his  worthy 
son. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Supply  of  Jumbo  Shrimp  from  Louisiana  Coast — Small 
Shrimp  in  Bay  Give  Promise  of  Good  Canning  Supply — Oyster 
Legislation  Passed 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  12,  1935. 

HRIMP  have  been  quite  plentiful  on  the  Louisiana 
Coast,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  the 
Texas  Coast  for  the  past  ten  days,  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  very  scarce  on  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
Coasts. 

In  fact,  the  local  retail  markets  have  had  to  draw  a 
good  portion  of  their  supply  of  raw  headless  shrimp 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  report  comes  that  six  carloads  of  raw  headless 
shrimp  were  shipped  from  Louisiana  and  Texas  to 
Chicago,  which  was  too  much  for  that  city  to  absorb 
and  it  had  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the  raw,  headless 
shrimp  market,  because  it  has  dropped  the  price  to 
below  cost  of  production  in  the  northern  markets,  and 
the  shippers  have  had  to  take  a  good  whipping. 

The  shrimp  were  strictly  large  and  fancy,  but  some¬ 
what  strong  with  the  iodine  taste,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  the  jumbo  shrimp  that  is  caught  on  the 
Louisiana  Coast  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  affect  the  food  qualities  of 
the  shrimp,  but  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  beneficial 
to  persons  short  of  iodine  in  their  system,  nevertheless 
the  shrimp  are  not  so  palatable  and  hence  not  as 
desirable  as  those  that  are  free  of  this  iodine  taste. 

The  small  shrimp  have  commenced  to  show  up  in 
the  bay  and  with  another  month  or  six  weeks  they 
should  be  of  suitable  size  to  can. 

The  shrimp  canning  season  opens  in  Alabama  on 
August  1  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  on  August 
15,  or  two  week  later. 

However,  some  years  when  the  shrimp  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  in  the  first  part  of  August,  the  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  conservation  commission  move  up  the 
opening  date  of  the  canning  season  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  prescribed  by  the  conservation  laws  of 
those  states. 

Such  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  good  and  the  supply 
limited,  so  the  1935  canning  season  is  going  to  open 
up  under  favorable  market  conditions. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Two  bills  were  passed  by  the  Alabama 
legislative  body  last  month  that  are  intended  to  help 
the  oyster  industry. 

Representative  A.  B.  McPhaul  of  Baldwin  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  on  June  25  and  passed  by  that  body, 
setting  up  a  commission  which  will  seek  a  Federal 
loan  for  the  oyster  and  shrimp  industries  in  Mobile 
and  Baldwin  counties. 

The  commission  would  be  composed  of  five  members : 
the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  one  oysterman 
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each  from  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties  and  two  others. 
All  would  be  named  by  the  Governor. 

Repayment  of  the  loan  is  intended  to  be  taken  care 
of  through  a  tax  levied  by  the  commission  on  each 
barrel  of  oysters  and  shrimp  taken  from  Alabama 
waters. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  House  passed  the  Mc- 
Phaul  bill,  73-0,  the  Senate  after  lengthy  arguments, 
approved  what  is  known  as  “the  Quinn  Bill.” 

The  measure  after  acceptance  of  several  amend¬ 
ments,  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  20  to  9. 

Amendments  removed  a  fishing  license  of  $1.50,  pro¬ 
vided  rulings  of  the  seven-member  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  should  not  conflict  with 
existing  laws,  held  regulations  of  the  commission  would 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  industry,  and  sub¬ 
jected  commission  employes  to  the  same  salary  restric¬ 
tion  of  other  state  employes. 

The  original  bill  offered  by  Senator  G.  Robin  Swift 
of  Escambia,  would  have  provided  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  by  the  Governor  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  I.  T.  Quinn  and  thereafter  the  com¬ 
missioner  would  have  been  named  by  the  seven- 
member  body,  with  approval  of  the  Governor. 

I  don’t  know  what  Senator  Swift  had  in  mind  when 
he  framed  up  the  original  bill,  but  it  has  always  been 
my  contention  that  in  order  for  the  sea  food  industry 
to  get  full  benefits  from  conservation  laws,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  entirely  segregate  it  from  the  Game  Con¬ 
servation  Department  and  manage  it  and  operate  it  as 
a  separate  and  different  department  of  the  State,  with 
a  separate  commissioner  and  making  its  own  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  sea  food  industry  is  by  far  a  larger  business 
and  a  greater  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  than  the 
game  and  why  should  it  be  hooked  on  and  operated  by 
a  game  commissioner.  The  two  are  different. 

The  game  is  85  per  cent  sport  and  15  per  cent  com¬ 
mercial,  whereas  the  sea  food  is  the  opposite,  or  85 
per  cent  commercial  and  15  per  cent  sport,  therefore, 
as  they  have  so  little  in  common,  why  should  not  the 
sea  food  department  function  independently  from  the 
game  department. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Opening  Price  Lists  Show  Advances — Apricot  and  Peach  Grow¬ 
ers  Demanding  High  Prices — Unsold  Stocks  Above  Last  Year — 
Fruit  Cocktail  Pack  Increasing — California  Backing 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  12,  1935. 

PENING  PRICES  on  quite  a  few  California  and 
Pacific  Coast  canned  products  have  made  their 
appearance  and  it  is  expected  that  the  general 
fruit  list  will  be  out  at  an  early  date.  Most  of  the 
prices  brought  out  so  far  have  shown  advances  over 
those  of  last  year  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  af¬ 
fected  early  business  to  any  noticeable  extent.  As¬ 
paragus  has  moved  off  in  a  manner  that  has  proved  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  many  and  cherries  are  now  get¬ 
ting  similar  attention.  Growers  of  other  vegetables 


and  fruits  point  to  the  success  being  met  with  in  mar¬ 
keting  spinach,  asparagus  and  cherries,  the  first  items 
to  be  handled,  and  have  boosted  their  demands  another 
notch.  Canners  suggest  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
price  the  public  is  able  to  pay  for  the  finished  product 
and  are  calling  a  halt  on  extravagant  demands. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  is  nearing  an 
end  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  districts  and  is  due  to 
start  this  week  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  Growers 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  a  considerable  part 
of  the  canning  crop  is  produced,  are  demanding  from 
$75  to  $100  a  ton,  according  to  size  and  appearance. 
Members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  are  of¬ 
fering  from  $45  to  $55  a  ton  and  expect  to  secure  all 
the  fruit  they  wish  in  this  price  range.  Last  year, 
32,900  tons  of  this  fruit  were  canned,  as  compared 
with  92,400  tons  which  were  dried  and  13,700  tons 
marketed  in  the  fresh  form.  This  year’s  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  larger  than  that  of  last  year  when  139,000 
tons  were  harvested,  but  will  be  well  below  the  268,- 
000  ton  crop  of  1933. 

PEACHES — The  canning  season  on  peaches  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  under  way  late  in  the  month,  reaching 
its  height  in  August.  During  the  week,  Frank  Swett. 
newly  appointed  general  manager  of  the  California 
Canning  Peach  Growers’  Association,  announced  that 
the  cooperative  had  set  an  opening  price  of  $40  a  ton 
on  the  1935  crop  of  canning  clings.  This  price  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  over  that  of  last  year,  when  a  top  of  $30 
was  paid,  but  growers  contend  that  it  is  justified  by 
current  crop  conditions.  Incidentally,  some  growers 
estimate  a  production  of  but  200,000  tons  of  No.  1 
canning  cling  peaches  this  year,  but  State  and  Federal 
agencies  place  this  close  to  270,000  tons.  Canners 
point  out  that  a  200,000  ton  production  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pack  9,500,000  cases,  and  that  last  year’s  pack 
totaled  but  8,253,344  cases.  Officials  of  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California  express  doubt  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  ’initial  price.  They 
expect  to  see  part  of  the  peach  crop  left  unharvested, 
although  the  portion  permitted  to  go  to  waste  will  be 
smaller  than  in  recent  years. 

SPOT  STOCKS — Unsold  stocks  of  canned  fruits  in 
California  on  June  1  were  generally  rather  larger  than 
for  the  previous  year,  although  there  were  some  inter¬ 
esting  exceptions.  The  figures  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California,  reduced  to  the  No.  2Vo  size,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Apricots,  1935,  188,619;  1934,  118,224.  Cher¬ 
ries,  16,924  and  64,686;  pears,  526,338  and  108,411, 
and  freestone  peaches,  14,647  and  390.  Figures  on 
clingstone  peaches  are  not  available,  as  yet,  these  being 
handled  by  the  cling  peach  control  committee.  Hand¬ 
lers  of  canned  fruits,  particularly  of  pears,  would  be 
interested  in  learning  the  size  of  unsold  stocks  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  these  figures  are  not  released. 
To  date,  figures  have  not  been  made  public  as  to  the 
size  of  the  1934  pack,  a  policy  of  secrecy  having  been 
adopted. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — An  interesting  feature  of  the 
California  fruit  pack  in  1934  was  the  attention  paid 
by  canners  to  fruit  cocktail.  Formerly,  this  was  pack¬ 
ed  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  was  figured  in  with 
fruits-for-salad.  Last  year,  production  showed  such 
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strides  that  it  was  given  a  separate  listing  and  the  out¬ 
put  was  found  to  be  almost  as  great  as  that  on  fruits- 
for-salad.  Reduced  to  the  No.  21/0  basis,  its  production 
reached  1,191,747  cases,  as  compared  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  1,383,899  cases  of  fruits-for-salad. 

THE  AAA,  assailed  on  all  sides  as  unconstitutional 
by  packers  and  processors,  found  partial  support  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  a  decision  handed  down  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  Federal  Judge  Harold  Louderbach  in  the  case 
of  the  Winchester  Dried  Fruit  Company,  San  Jose. 
The  judge  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  by 
granting  the  Government  a  temporary  injunction 
against  the  San  Jose  concern.  Owners  of  the  dried  fruit 
concern  were  accused  of  violating  the  shipping  quota 
assigned  them  and  of  shipping  undersized  fruit. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT  —  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Representative  in  Congress,  Frank  Buck,  of  Vaca¬ 
ville,  and  a  fruit  grower  of  prominence,  is  busy  these 
days  combating  propaganda  demanding  repeal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act.  He  contends  that 
the  agreements  help  California  growers,  rather  than 
harm  them.  He  points  out  that  in  the  propaganda  fig¬ 
ures  canned  fruits  appear  to  have  suffered  from  high 
imports  over  exports  because  pineapple  from  Hawaii, 
a  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  occupying  the 
same  position  that  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  other  West¬ 
ern  States  did  until  a  few  years  ago,  are  figured  as 
imports.  Eliminating  this  item,  the  1934  imports  of 
canned  fruits  were  valued  at  $195,000,  as  compared 
with  exports  valued  at  $17,310,000.  In  1934,  Califor¬ 
nia  exported  329,261  tons  of  fresh  fruit  and  imported 
1,201,981  tons.  But  Representative  Buck  explains  that 
the  imports  are  largely  non-competing  fruits,  such  as 
bananas  and  pineapples,  which  have  always  come  in 
duty  free.  Imports  of  competitive  fruits,  such  as 
lemons,  limes,  grapes  and  grapefruit,  come  in,  for  the 
most  part  when  California  fruits  are  off  the  market. 
In  1934,  imports  of  lemons  were  valued  at  $50,000, 
while  exports  were  valued  at  $897,000.  Representative 
Buck  says  that  the  propaganda  against  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  ignores  dried  fruit,  for  the  reason  that  in  1934 
exports  of  dried  fruit  was  ten  times  greater  than  im¬ 
ports.  The  Canners’  League  of  California,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Dried  Fruit  Association  and  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  are  all  listed  as  backing  the  trade 
agreement  program. 


*  jt 


CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Pears :  The  first  forecast  for  the  1935  crop  is  6  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  1934,  45  per  cent  smaller  than 
the  average  crop  for  the  five  preceding  years.  Crop 
prospects  in  the  Eastern  States  are  generally  more 
favorable  than  a  year  ago.  The  California  crop,  which 
usually  represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States,  suffered  loss  from 
scab  infestation,  and  a  heavy  fruit  drop  caused  by 
heavy  rains.  The  Oregon  and  Washington  crop  is  12 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 


Peaches:  California  usually  produced  two-fifths  of 
the  total  crop,  but  prospects  are  not  so  good  this  year, 
and  there  are  low  production  prospects  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  also.  The  total  1935  forecast  is  7  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  production  for  the  five  year 
period  1928-1932.  The  above  conditions  and  prospects 
are  based  upon  data  as  of  June  1st,  1935. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  July  8,  1935— Cherries :  Poor¬ 
est  crop  in  years.  Trees  badly  infested  with  shot  hole 
fungus. 

Gooseberries:  Small  crop  in  prospect  from  reduced 
acreage. 

Black  Raspberries:  Looking  good. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  7,  1935  —  Blackberries : 
Crop  just  beginning.  Should  be  good  crop  of  good 
quality. 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  on  that  point  should  be  made 
plain,  so  that  wholesale  grocers  may  know  definitely  which 
organization  is  pro-chain  and  which  pro-independent. 

“Just  this  final  word  to  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association:  You  have  condemned  this  legislation  for 
a  two-fold  reason;  first,  because  it  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association;  and  second,  and  more 
important,  because  it  so  obviously  opposes  the  wishes  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  large  corporate  chains,  in  whom  your  interest  and 
sympathy  are  so  clearly  shown.” 

The  only  reaction  from  National-American  to  the  broadside 
launched  at  it  by  the  McLaurin  organization  was  a  reiteration 
of  its  belief  that  sweeping  revisions  in  the  Robinson-Patman 
Bill  will  be  needed  before  that  measure  meets  the  industry’s 
requirements,  and  continued  adherence  to  its  contention  that 
State  laws  offer  the  best  medium  for  stabilizing  grocery  markets. 

Attempt  to  regulate  trade  practices  through  the  enactment 
of  Federal  satute,  the  National-American  believes,  would  cause 
many  new  inequalities  as  between  wholesale  grocers  operating 
interstate,  and  those  whose  operations  are  intrastate,  and  would 
result  in  additional  confusion  to  the  trade. 

The  National-American,  in  its  reply,  did  not  “call  names.” 
Replying  indirectly  to  the  McLaurin  charge  that  National- 
American’s  interests  were  allied  with  those  of  the  corporate 
chains,  the  association  statement  repeated  that  its  only  dealings 
with  the  corporation  chain  association  had  been  the  sale  of  its 
legislative  reporting  service  to  that  body.  Numerous  other 
food  trade  associations  and  many  individual  companies  in  the 
industry  are  likewise  contributors  to  the  legislative  reporting 
service,  the  statement  concluded. 
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Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrures  corrected  by  theae  Brokera:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  Sc  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  Sc  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  Sc  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  tin  colnmn  heeded  *'N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


N.Y. 


12.55 

t’Siei 


2.10 


.42% . 

.80  ..... 
2.75 


.65 


.70 

3.00 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2% . .  ........ 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.50 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.15 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq . . 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  ».... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq..............  ........ 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . .  ..... 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  cz . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  ...~. 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 72%  t.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  13.50 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.25  . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.17% . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 77%  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.25 

Soaked,  No.  2........................... .  ......  ..... 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . .  . 

Whole.  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Cut.  No.  2 . . . . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 90  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . . . . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced.  No.  2............. . 76  .... 

Sliced.  No.  10 . . .  3.50  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 62% . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 90  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai.tam.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ...» 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  ...»  »... 

Fancy,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.17% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . .  1.10  ....... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  .... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  *1-02% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.35  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall............ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Fancy,  No.  *2... . . . . . . 

No.  10 . . . . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . — .. 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . ».. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss. . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s.. 


.60 

.70 

2.90 

.76 

S.76 

.80 

4.26 


tl.60 

tL86 


. 60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  As....................  4.00 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 76 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2% _ _  .76 

No.  t _ _ 

No.  10 _  *.76 


t.85 

t.75 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Ck>ntinaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2». . . . .  ».— 

No.  2%- . . .  .80  t.80 

No.  8  . . . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No’,  lo"".."!!!!!!!.!!!!"""!!""!!"!!!!!!!!"!!!!"  "slis  7..7..7. 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.97% 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.15  *3.15 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . .  . 

Standard  Green  (jorn,  FVesh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  ...... 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

No.  2%  . 86  t.86 

No.  3  . 95  t.95 

No.  10  . 

TOBIATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.65  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 52%  t.55 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62% . 

No.  2  . 85  .87% 

F.  O.  B.  Fctory . ; . 82% . 

No.  2%  .  1.02% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.02% . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.25  *3.40 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 50  . 

No.  10,  IVhole  Stock .  4.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  . . 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


.55 

.55 

.90 

.86 

1.10 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.•iichigan.  No.  lU . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  S . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

(Choice.  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  - - 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Prcoerved...»..»».. _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2_„ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


3.35  *3.50 

T.96  17.’.’.’. 


2.50  2.60 

.  *2.25 


*2.00 

*2.20 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice........................ - - 

No.  2  Juioe............»...»»....».» 

No.  6  Juiee..»...».~— ».».»»~ 


.60  . 

1.12%  1.15 

3.60  ........ 

.66  ........ 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Ck>ntinued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.60 

Fancy  .  *1.80 

Choice  .  2.00  +1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.76  *6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  *1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  tl.AS* 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  *1.65 

Bbctra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . ......  ....... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . . -  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *6.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . .  ....„ . 

Crushed.  Extra.  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . „....' 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  *2.45 

No.  10s  .  8.50  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


1.26  . 

’sf.’i’o  *’2!’i’5 


6.00 

3.00 

*1.76 


Standard,  4  oz . 

.  1.00  . 

.  1.10  *1.10 

1.86  . 

.  2.10  *2.10 

SALMONg 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  1.80  *1.85 

.  1.42% . 

.  1.56  . 

.  1.17% . 

.  1.07%*1.05 

Pink.  Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %..„ . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


.80 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


Blue  Fin,  Is.. 
Striped,  %s 
Striped,  %8 


2.92% . 

1.86 

1.00 

*1.00 

1.22% . 

I.IC 

*1.10 

1.16 

*1.20 

3.26 

*3.26 

3.60 

*3.60 

3.90 

*3.90 

2.85 

*2.86 

3.05 

7.30 

13.65 

4.85 

3.40 

4.50 

8.00 

4.15 

6.26 

*6.25 

11.60 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  rather  stout  woman  was  making  herself  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  the  big  shop  which  was  holding  its  annual 
sale.  Nothing,  it  seemed,  would  suit  her,  and  the 
poor,  unfortunate  clerk  was  beginning  to  get  a  little 
weary. 

“Haven’t  you  anything  ready-made  that  will  fit 
me?”  asked  the  customer  at  last. 

“Yes,  the  umbrellas  and  the  handkerchiefs  are 
downstairs,  madam,”  the  girl  replied. 

“Well,  and  how  are  you  getting  on  with  your  court¬ 
ship  of  the  banker’s  daughter?”  asked  Jackson. 

The  young  man  beamed  happily.  “Not  so  bad,”  he 
replied.  “I’m  getting  some  encouragement  now.” 

“Really,”  put  in  his  friend.  “Is  she  beginning  to 
smile  sweetly  on  you,  or  something?” 

“Not  exactly,”  replied  the  young  man,  “but  last 
night  she  told  me  she  had  said  ‘No!’  for  the  last  time.” 

The  bus  drew  to  a  stop  and  fourteen  noisy,  whoop¬ 
ing  children  piled  on  board,  followed  by  a  large,  red¬ 
faced,  perspiring  woman. 

“Er — are  all  these  your  children.  Madam?”  asked 
the  driver,  “ — or  is  this  a  picnic?” 

“They’re  all  mine,”  puffed  the  woman,  “and  let  me 
tell  you,  young  man,  it’s  no  picnic!” 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


A  tramp  applied  at  the  back  door  of  a  farm  house 
and  asked  for  help : 

“Madam,”  he  said  to  the  farmer’s  wife,  “would  you 
help  a  poor  man  out  of  his  troubles?” 

“Certainly,”  she  said.  “Would  you  rather  be  shot 
or  hit  with  an  ax  ?” 

A  tourist  was  prowling  round  an  old  churchyard. 
His  eye  caught  the  epitah,  “Lord,  She  Was  Thin.” 

“I  say,  Sexton,  what  a  strange  inscription?” 

“That’s  right,  sir.  He  didn’t  leave  room  for  the 
letter  ‘e’.” 

Teacher :  Now  Jimmy,  what  happened  when  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon? 

Jimmy :  Somebody  got  an  idea  for  vanishing  cream. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simooc,  Ont.  Can. 


FOR  GOODNESS  SAKES! 

Clara:  You  love  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  don’t  you? 
Sarah :  You  bet. 

Clara :  What’ll  you  learn  tomorrow  ? 

Sarah:  The  date  of  the  picnic. 

Judge:  Were  you  ever  arrested  before? 

Tough:  Now,  honest.  Judge,  do  I  look  like  a  bud  just 
makin’  me  daboo? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

Apple  Faring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimora. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bueketa. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can,  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  &  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cookur 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  8t  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORA’nNG  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hsnaott^ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach.. 
FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machineir  Mfra. 

Borlin-Chopman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  l^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  EUectric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprarne-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Eqnipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Boisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Bullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Bullers. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Buskers. 
Bydranlic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore.  * 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Booi>eston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACBINERY. 

Bansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACBINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Banover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCBT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACBINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  BULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Binelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Baven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACBINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Bansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  BIACBINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACBINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACBINERY. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACBINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACBINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Baven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SBEET  METAL  WORKING  MACBINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACBINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Boopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge.  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co._,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  &  STORAGE 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Basket^ 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

"p  Used  by  leadins  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


ASGROW 

Wilt  Resistant 

Pea  Seed 


